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_ Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 











‘Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, | 
and they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a 
| copy, and send it POST FREE. 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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AN INVALUABLE ASSISTANT IN LETTER-WRITING, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 











THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
ee Sew Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, Limited. s. each, Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve 


Fund 
pa oco. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal wret Londo, Be 

Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elan 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 
pereeens, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith 

fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. et ta 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

yeans Blaine, 


Boarp oF DirREcToRs. —W. Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, E A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
Taser, Esq : 


M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, 
Rochfort Maguire, ~,* mm So 8 oun 

General ener eéident at an James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
—- Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 

h Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 

Seema Rhodesia, and East Coast o Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Saturdays, 10-1. 


41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of| wi 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); ae S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway “hey Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 








CoMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugweli & Co., Limited ; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 





- ‘ BRANCHES In SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of | Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, Subscribed Goahel seecee CP eececccccocs 41,078 861 00 
‘ Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Joh g, Kimberley, | Paid-up Capital .....sssereeseeeres ee 437 10 0 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Further Liability of Proprietors. seeeeee 638/831 10 0 





Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection, 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 


Transfers, 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 


Financial Agents of the Government of the South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


BEIRA RAILWAY, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


PAULING: & CO. i70., Unemens,| SAPS SED BArAL HAMS. — 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 











| OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
R “IELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every 





SATURDAY. 
° South: | | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
TO R H Oo D ES 1A. on a. ‘ London. _ampton. | EVERY SATURDAY. 
" Cc > ~ r . . ~ 
(via Canaries and St. Helena).. Sept. 8 Sept. 9 SCOT eee ees Via Madeira ee §6Sept. 9 
Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednes- ™rMiios caste. ST" ® SM Slakap CTL Via Lishonand May 
day and Saturday for Umtali TINTAGEL CASTLE re Gelen to Rien (Wed.) Sees 
d Salisb - OE ee ree Sept. 22 Sept. 23 | CATTE, cco eee via Teneriffe Sept. 16 
7 ne be : GAIKA ... ws via Teneriffe and 
S < = via Lisbon adeira & Canaries ept. 27 ept. 28 . an: Sept. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. |+KINFAUNS CASTLE _ St. Helena... Sept. 30 
| SEGRRORONMED anenccnscscosens Sept. 29 Sept. 30) MEXICAN eee Via Madeira ao Ghee 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the | 
Traffic Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 


+ This Steamer will load Cargo and embark Passengers 
at Tilbury. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton, 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


Free Railw ay Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 


“Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 





Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS (Ltd.) 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.M.for Capetown. 


FARHS. 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 


LONDON, S.W. 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. | 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER i OF STEAMERS, 

ons. 

Hornsey GRANGE .. 3,750 | 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross 7,300 
These splendid full- -powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 





Tons. | 
E sTrREE GRANGE ., 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE 6,400 


sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking | 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- | tst Class end Class ard Class 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5135 


amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices | 
o! the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


AVERAGE TIME : London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer Ge 951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown t to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 35 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's line 
and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Company's Offices : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
455 Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 75. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 
Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 


7 
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Advertisements should be received \not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made\to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To very many British households there come week by week 
pages of interesting personal correspondence—letters from hus- 
bands, brothers, and friends over-seas, which tell the story of our 
scattered Empire as no historian can tell it, 

THE OUTLOOK is glad to give its readers the benefit of 
these Home Letters from Over-Seas. The Editor therefore 
invites extracts from private letters giving items of personal 
experience from camps pitched in far-away countries camps of 
war, and the more peaceful settlements of miners, explorers, and 
openers up of scarcely known provinces generally, 

All correspondence sent us will be carefully read, and such 
extracts made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence 
being, of course, respected as regards any purely personal items 
in the letters. The names of the writers will not be published, 
if a request be made to that effect, and, when desired, the 
letters will be returned intact to the sender at an early date. 
= full name and address of the sender should accompany each 
etter, 


Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





NOTES 


RITUAL 


Lorp Hauirax. ‘J say, let the people stand by their 
priests !” 

Tue ArcHBIsHop oF CANTERBURY. ‘‘And J say, let 
the priests stand by ¢hezr priests !” 


_ Dr. Coss, who is curate-in-charge of St. Ethelburga’s, 
Bishopsgate, and also a prominent official of the English 
Church Union, has been communicating to the Westminster 
Gasette his views of the present ecclesiastical situation. 
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There is, perhaps, nothing very novel or original in his 
articles, but they are of much interest as indicating the 
line likely to be taken by {the;’powerful society of which 
Dr. Cobb is one of the leaders. So far, it comes to this, 
that if Parliament will grant self-government to the Church 
on the lines of Mr. Balfour’s “historic confession of faith,” 
the High Church party will accept it. The chief difficulties 
in the way of this plan are to find adequate answers to 
two questions, both of which were suggested in THE Out- 
LOOK some months back: (1) What is the Church ? 
(2) What is a layman? The latter is really the most 
important. Dr. Cobb does not, apparently, insist upon 
the invidious ‘‘ communicant text,” to which Canon Gore 
inclines, though he thinks that all official lay representa- 
tives of the Church should be full;Church members. His 
idea seems to be that any baptized person of full age who 
registers himself as a bona-fide Churchman might be 
recognised as a member, at any rate for voting purposes, 
somewhat after the plan adopted by the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland. Such a proposal ought not to be 
impracticable. Yet should it prove so, then, in Dr. Cobb’s 
view, the Archbishops’ judgment leaves High Churchmen 
no alternative but Disestablishment. 


Ir is noticeable that the clergy who have up to the 
present given their opinion on the position are much more 
moderate than the laymen who have spoken. The Duke 
of Newcastle counsels the clergy to refuse compliance 
with the Lambeth ‘‘ advice,” for fear of fresh demands ; 
and Mr. Burnie, a well-known High Church barrister, is 
bringing out a vigorous criticism of the Archbishop’s 
decision, based on grounds of law and history, for which 
he claims that it will utterly demolish the archiepiscopal 
reasoning. The Bishops seem generally to take it for 
granted that it is the clergy,ywith whom they have to deal. 
They will find it far harder to tackle the revolting laity ; 
and the decisive question would appear to be whether the 
latter are many or few. 


FROM BAUDELAIRE 
‘‘ Sois sage, o ma Douleur.” 


PEACE, be at peace, oh thou my Heaviness ! 

Thou called’st for the evening, lo! ’tis here ; 

The city wears a sombre atmosphere 

That brings repose to some, to some distress. 
Now while the wretched herd makes haste to press 
Where Pleasure drives it, ruthless charioteer, 

To pluck the fruits of sick Remorse and Fear, 
Come thou with me and leave their fretfulness. 


See! how they lean from Heaven’s high balconies, 
The old lost years in worn clothes garmented ; 
And see Regret with faintly smiling mouth. 

And while the dying Sun sinks to the seas, 

Hear how, far off, Night walks with velvet tread, 
And her dark shroud trails all about the South. 


By the Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 
August 26, 1899. 


Mucu shallow comment has been passed upon the so- 
called ‘‘ bull-fight ” at Boulogne, but few critics seem to 
have asked themselves this straight question: ‘‘ Now, if 
you were holiday-making in Madrid, or any other Spanish 
city, do you not think you yourself would visit the bull- 
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ring just out of curiosity, to judge for yourself, as it were, 
and to study the ways of these Spaniards?” The plain 
fact is that the bull-fight as an institution is very largely 
supported by British tourists, and that it would never 
have entered into the mind of anybody at Boulogne to 
open a glorified knacker’s yard there had it not been 
possible to count upon extensive English patronage. We 
are told that several passenger steamers left Hastings in 
connection with the ‘spectacle, and an eye-witness of the 
‘‘ fight ” tells us that at least half the audience—possibly 
two-thirds—was English. We take it that the question 
of the ‘‘ sport” of the Boulogne exhibition is not arguable 
among decent people: the facts before us make it plain 
that it was a mere orgie of insensate cruelty and filth. 
Why does not the French Home Office pluck up courage 
and arrest and heavily fine a few hundreds of the ‘‘ Anglais” 
who were aiders and abettors in what our stay-at-home 
journalists so condemn ? 


Durinc the earlier days of the week a good deal of 
cold water was literally poured upon everyone and every- 
thing connected with the manoeuvres that are being 
brought to a close on Salisbury Plain. Yet such was 
the enthusiasm pervading all ranks that though their 
uniforms were soaked by the deluge, their spirits were 
not in the least dampened. The Militiamen especially, 
none of whom had more than a single kit in camp, per- 
formed their work as cheerfully as though they regarded 
rain as do ducks, and as became representatives of the 
‘*Old Constitutional Force” among Sir Mansfield Clark’s 
dogs of war. A feature of this year’s operations has been 
the employment on the Wiltshire Downs of a large 
number of troops who had previously distinguished them- 
selves in Egypt. Noticeable among such were the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, who over and over again 
showed how well they deserved their sobriquet of the 
‘Fighting Fifth.” Among the Staff, too, were many 
officers fresh from the Sudan, and the Commanders of 
each of the rival forces (Major-Generals Sir Leslie Rundle 
and Sir William Gatacre) had lately served under the 
Sirdar. By the way, during Tuesday’s operations, the 
latter officer had the services of a captive balloon, and 
good work, in the way of reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position, was performed by the military aeronauts, float- 
ing gaily above the field of operations. In war time, 
however, a captive balloon would make an excellent 
mark, and its occupants would certainly be placed in one 
of those ‘‘ posts of honour” that are more honourable than 
sought after. 


In commenting some time ago upon the Welsh boating 
disaster through overcrowding we suggested that the 
danger had as much application to English as to Welsh 
boating. Some alarm now seems to have been aroused 
along the South Coast watering-places by the over- 
crowding of pleasure steamers. The Board of Trade go 
through the form of prescribing heavy penalties, but, with 
true official instinct, it provides no means whatsoever for 
enforcing these penalties except the appointment of an 
inspector at the starting places of the several steamers. 
There is no particular subtlety about the system of in- 
spection of trams or buses; and why the same principle 
should not be applied to the journeys of pleasure steamers 
is not very obvious. But the time for reform is not yet 
at hand. When a fully laden steamer has heeled over, 
and jerked some three or four hundred trippers to eternity, 
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maybe the heavy lids of the Board of Trade will open 
and discern some irregularity in the working of its ma. 
chinery. Dr. Johnson opens one of his /d/er papers with 
the remark that to illustrate one thing by its resemblance 
to another has always been the most efficacious art of 
instruction. But times change, and we too are changed 
in them. 


Ir is not often that the whole world is agreed about 
anything, but it really would seem that the cricket world 
is unanimous about the existence of some defect in our 
present system of playing matches. Every conceivable 
expedient has been proposed : the bat should be diminished, 
or the wickets increased, in size; there should be no 
boundaries ; the over should be lengthened or the pitch 
shortened; and soon. The latest proposal is startling, 
and even original. It is that only a single innings be 
played, and that only two days be allowed for each match, 
The idea is interesting, but, we think, fallacious for this 
reason. The element of luck in cricket as it stands is 
large enough; to carry out the proposed suggestion 
would mean simply to double this element. The average 
of a batsman’s two innings is far more likely to represent 
his ability than any single performance at the wickets. 
The average of three innings is more accurate still; but 
three innings are hopelessly impracticable. It would 
therefore seem that the double innings has this supreme 
advantage, that it reconciles practicability with as accurate 
a representation of a side’s strength as circumstances 
allow. These cricket proposals form a fine chance for 
destructive criticism. We await the next. 


THREE months ago THE OUTLOOK gave information as 
to the impending retirements in Uganda and urged the 
appointment of ‘‘A Man”—some one of proved ability 
and experience, who should have sole control of the whole 
of that great territory, and should have a fair chance to 
develop its immense resources. Sir H. H. Johnston, the 
Man of East Africa, has this week left England to take up 
the appointment. He has proved his ability as an African 
administrator. To him is it due that Nyassaland is 
developing so rapidly, and so he goes to Uganda as 
‘* Special Commissioner, Commander-in-Chief, and Consul- 
General,” to do the same good work and will do it. 


WE trust the Government will adopt the very sensible 
suggestion made by Professor Simpson at the Sanitary 
Congress at Southampton on Thursday, and send to 
Portugal a small commission of physicians, epidemiologists 
and bacteriologists to study the recrudescence of the 
plague there. We are an Imperial power, and should be 
pioneers in Imperial medicine. As for our own little 
islands there is no need for the scare of some of the 
journals. The plague has no real terrors for us if we but 
keep cool heads. As we said last week, if the sanitary 
experience of the past two hundred years teaches anything, 
it is that cleanliness, both personal and municipal, is an 
almost absolute safeguard, and the plague, even were a 
case introduced, would have about as good a chance of 
spreading in England as would a prairie-fire in the showery 
month of April. 


NotTE, too, this interesting fact. During these two 
hundred years the plague has never been absent for more 
than a few months at a time from those mothers of 
pestilence, China and India, with whom our association 
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has increased a hundredfold. Better quarantine do you 
suggest as a sufficient explanation? Not at all. Quaran- 
tine regulations are, for the most part, an imaginary safe- 
guard and relic of the dark ages. In England it has been 
abandoned for thirty years past, and yet not a single 
epidemic has taken root among us in this period; not 
even the cholera from neighbouring Hamburg. All these 
plagues are, in truth, spread either by contaminated 
drinking: water or body-parasites, and both these we can 
control. So that, although the attitude of the Portuguese 
and Spanish people, as well as officials, is about as 
ostrich-like and idiotic as could well be imagined, it will 
only affect the spread of the plague among themselves. 
And in view of the fact that their sole action so far has 
been to write threatening letters to the doctor who dis- 
covered the disease, so that the poor man is in terror of 
his life, it might spread in a less appropriate place. 


Tue prolonged process of converting the Rennes judges 
to a view of the facts of the case, at which other people 
have long since arrived, is found rather boring. It is 
true that the evidence is relieved by such exposures of 
General Mercier and the 1894 Court-martial as were 
made by Captain Freystaetter, but the performances of 
the ingenious faddist Bertillon and the heroics of M. de 
Freycinet, the ‘* Little White Mouse,” are dreadfully hard 
reading, and the newspapers are gradually shortening their 
telegrams. To the ordinary man it is simply inexplicable 
that, day after day, court, counsel, and witnesses should 
address themselves to such a question as, Who wrote the 
bordereau? How can anyone who picked up Tuesday’s 
Daily News, containing an autograph letter of Esterhazy’s 
(correcting that story of his having been mobbed in 
Piccadilly) and a reproduction of the dordereau cruelly 
printed beneath it, doubt for a moment that these two 
documents were penned by the same hand? The exten- 
sion of the trial to the point of boredom is not, however, 
in vain, for in Paris at least some of the facts of the case 
in regard to the misdeeds of the General Staff and its 
minions, are at last being grasped by public opinion. 


Tue siege of ‘Fort Chabrol” continues, and is only 
one more illustration, we suppose, of the fact that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Had any novelist pictured the 
whole Civil and Military force of Paris being defied for 
weeks by a pack of politicians barricaded in a newspaper 
office, the reviewers would have accused him of over- 
taxing his readers’ credulity. We shall not soon forget 
the expression of contempt noticed the other day on the 
face of a big, burly City constable as he carefully read 
through a flaming contents bill dealing with the Guérin 
business. A story has been circulated during the week 
that the Police and the Military hesitated to take extreme 
measures because the Duc d'Orléans, or Prince Victor 
Napoleon, was one of the garrison! That seems to us 
just the very reason for taking action. The spectacle of 
a Pretender flooded out of the ‘‘ fort” like a half-drowned 
rat by the hoses of two or three firemen would surely do 
more than the most elaborate action of a M. Constans to 
knock the bottom out of the Royalist movement in a 
country where ridicule is ever fatal. 


Tue humour of the week comes from Madrid. The 
Spaniards, having shed all their Colonies, are now afraid 
lest a certain foreign Power should turn Spain itself into a 
Colony. The Power which is credited with harbouring 
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such an idea is not France, Germany, or Great Britain, 
but—Portugal! King Carlos’s A.D.C. has written a 
pamphlet, it seems, advocating the annexation of Spain 
by Portugal. There has been nothing quite like the 
proposal since the Channel Islands annexed Great Britain ! 
While, however, we may smile at the scheme, it reminds us 
of some points well worth bearing in mind. The first is 
that though Portugal is shedding her Colonies, and the 
Portuguese people alone among European whites readily 
mate with negroes, their big notions and national self- 
esteem have still to be reckoned with. The second is 
that, considerable though our influence is in Portugal, and 
in Spain for the matter of that, it will be well for us to walk 
circumspectly if even these weak nations are not to 
become stumbling-blocks in the way of British interests. 
The Iberian nations are Latins, like the French, and we 
do not want by ill-considered or high-handed conduct to 
fling them into the arms of the Republic. Again, the 
German Emperor, having an axe to grind, is wondrous 
polite at Lisbon and Madrid, and we must give no ground 
for the suspicion that the ‘ancient ally” of both king- 
doms is not likely to remain as good a friend as Germany 
might conceivably be. 


In the matter of the Agrarians our good friend 
William of Prussia is ‘nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm.” A few officials are to lose their posts, but the 
Prussian Diet was closed on Tuesday with a colourless 
Government harangue, and for the rest his Majesty bides 
his time and yet hopes to convert the Junkers to his way 
of thinking. The wild stories about the King of Prussia, 
of all men in the world, flinging himself into the arms of the 
Liberals have teen falsified, as might have been expected. 
But this is not to say that in the case of William II., who 
began his reign by courting the Labour Party, the wheel 
may not some day come full circle. We have frequently 
noted the great and steady progress of the Socialistic 
vote in Germany ; in view of the legal disabilities under 
which workmen’s organisations labour in Germany, it is 
certainly remarkable that the number of Trade Unionists 
in the Empire should have doubled since 1801, and that 
they should be in a position to spend more than £70,0co 
a year on strikes alone. Victory is to the big battalions, 
and when the Labour Party has still further consolidated 
its position, it is conceivable that the Kaiser, who is not 
above profiting by experience, and has never been ashamed 
of changing his mind, may elect to lead rather than to 
drive. 


WitH yet another proposal for a Railway to India 
(and China), which would traverse Arabia, under discus- 
sion, it is impossible to disguise the importance of the 
news from this valuable and populous section of the Sultan’s 
dominions. The revolt in the Yemen continues. It has 
lasted for years, the Turks are weak, and effective help 
from Constantinople cannot be relied on. If the rebels 
were to succeed, as is possible, the ownership of the 
Sacred Places might change hands. It is obvious that Great 
Britain, with her immense Mahommedan population in 
India and Farther India, and her position in Egypt and 
west of Aden and up the Persian Gulf, could not run 
any risk of the tribesmen coming under the Prctectorate 
of any Power but herself. Happily there is no indication 
that those entrusted with the protection of Imperial 
interests in Arabia are without ‘intelligent appreciation of 
events before they occur.” 
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‘‘Tue Philippine War” remains a standing headline 
in the newspapers, but although the great mass of news- 
paper readers in the United States are represented in the 
fighting by relatives, friends, or acquaintances, something 
like the sense of weariness over the prolonged campaign 
begins to be apparent. President M*‘Kinley’s brave 
speeches during the week on American policy in the Far 
East have not prevented a heavy Republican defeat in the 
Missouri bye-election, and in that defeat we begin to see 
the electoral possibilities of Mr. Bryan’s theatrical outcry 
against the ‘‘crushing of dawning Republicanism in the 
Orient.” But because Cousin Jonathan does not disguise 
the fact that the White Man’s Burden is heavier than he 
expected, and his shoulders gall, it does not follow that 
he is likely to cast it from him. With that intense prac- 
ticalness which is the characteristic of Teutonic peoples, 
he will, after relieving his mind by a little bad language, 
simply sit down and think out some way of carrying the 
compulsory pack more easily. The United States is in 
the Philippines. That is the central fact of the situation, 
look at it how we may. 


No one is surprised at the news that the Chinese 
Envoys sent to Japan, with a view, it was said, to 
negotiating an “Alliance,” have left Tokio having ‘‘ ap- 
parently accomplished nothing.” The Celestials had, of 
course, nothing to bargain with, and do ué des is the only 
diplomatic method nowadays. The high Chinese authori- 
ties, in spite of all that has happened during the last year 
or two, continue to walk in a vain show as far as their 
foreign relations are concerned. Much more important 
than any farcical mission to the Mikado is the Hankow 
dispute between Russia and ourselves. Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., acting under the instructions of the British Consul, 
put a fence round property which the Russians were trying 
to take from them. Thereupona dozen Cossacks marched 
on the scene and turned away the workmen. This was 
countered by the captain of a British gun-boat ; he’moved 
his quick-firers within range of the Russian Consulate and 
landed fifteen bluejackets, who sent the Cossacks about 
their business. The Tars remained in possession, and a 
second British gun-boat arrived opportunely to keep them 
in countenance. Then, the diplomatists taking a hand in 
the affair, M. de Giers and Mr. Bax Ironside arranged to 
refer the whole matter to arbitration. The entire incident 
reflects credit on both sides, and it is pleasing to notice 
that the Tsar and his chief backer at the Peace Conference 
should have been so ready to settle their first little difficulty 
in a sensible way. 


THE success of the water-tube boilers during the naval 
manoeuvres, and the cheering news that the twenty-two 
knot cruiser Powerful has attained a speed of twenty-one 
knots in Chinese waters when working at her full power, 
have given the Admiralty courage to come to a decision 
with regard to the sister ship, the Terrible. She was laid 
down in February 1894, and her only work has been three 
unsuccessful runs to the Mediterranean and back. Now 
at last she is to go to China, apparently in the hope that 
a sea trip will affect her as beneficially as it did the Power- 
ful. It would not be surprising if both these ships proved 
in every way serviceable and swift after their machinery 
has settled down and their peculiarities are known. Mean- 
time, the Powerful returns home in post haste for 
alterations and repairs. 
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THE case against the new battleships of the Canopus 
class may appear to be bad at a first glance, but there is 
no reason for writing them down as failures, as has been 
done in some quarters. At present they are somewhat 
under a cloud, but they are well built from a good design, 
and although they may not attain the speed of eighteen 
knots expected from them, the officials entertain no doubt 
that they will secure a good medium speed and prove 
thoroughly serviceable battleships, powerful for offence 
and quite adequately protected. These two ships, of 
course, belong to a new class of six vessels, and the 
position of this country as a naval Power would be very 
seriously affected were the gloomy forebodings as to the 
Ocean and Canopus justified. If they are failures, so also 
will be their sisters. But they will not prove failures, 
and there is no object in anticipating a national disaster 
that we shall never have to face. 


Ir is not pleasant to learn—especially at this rather 
critical time—of a recrudescence of the old scandal about 
the commissioned ranks of a regiment signifying their 
disapproval of the appointment to their number of an 
officer whom the War Office had selected. A short time ago, 
a Sandhurst cadet, who had completed his course of in- 
struction at the R.M.C., applied to join a certain corps. 
He was given to understand that his request would be 
granted, but, before being actually gazetted, he was 
invited to dine with the regiment of his choice. The 
dinner does not seem to have been a pronounced success ; 
the prevailing ideas of hospitality were not of a nature to 
make itso. Thus, one of the Majors present had peculiar 
and somewhat limited views on the important question of 
shirt fronts ; as those of the neophyte were not altogether 
in accordance with these, it was intimated to him in very 
precise terms that he would not be considered a desir- 
able acquisition by his prospective brother-officers. The 
youngster reported the matter to the proper authorities, 
and an investigation has resulted in the decision that a 
new Colonel is needed for this very exclusive regiment. 


THE much-discussed action of the military authorities 
in declining to accede to a request that has been made on 
behalf of the Essex regiment, to the effect that all ranks 
should be permitted to wear a badge on their uniform in 
commemoration of the capture of a French Eagle by their 
forbears at Salamanca, was reasonable enough. Sala- 
manca is scarcely an episode of recent history, and, after 
this interval, a badge for the engagement in question 
would not have the significance that isdesirable. Besides, 
if the application had been granted, might not the War 
Office find themselves receiving similar ones from the 
descendants of those regiments who distinguished them- 
selves at Hastings and Cressy? Then, the Royal Scots— 
who strenuously claim to have been the originals of 
Pontius Pilate’s body-guard—might also prefer a claim 
for similar recognition. Birmingham could scarcely turn 
out badges fast enough to meet the demand which, in 
these cases, would conceivably arise. After all, the 
gallant ‘‘ Pompadours ” (as the regiment is known through- 
out the Service) has already a goodly list of honours. 


THE musical recess in London is at an end, and the 
admirable Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall have 
this week entered upon their fifth season. For the success 
of this effort to cultivate the public taste for music of the 
highest class; Mr. Newman and Mr. Wood deserve 
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warmest thanks. Mr. Wood’s enthusiasm is limitless, 
and the brilliancy and finish of the performances astonish 
all discriminating hearers. Be it the march from “Le 
Prophéte,” the ‘‘ Tristan” prelude, or a ‘‘ Faust” foé- 
pourri—be it the best or the worst, the most hackneyed or 
the least familiar composition in his repertory—one and 
all are played as though, say, the composer sat in the 
front row, and the fate of an empire hung upon the 
issue. Wagner had a substantial innings on Monday. 
Tschaikowsky has been represented on four nights out of 
five, but the absence of other compositions of the Sclavonic 
school suggests the question whether the Russian boom 
is played out. If Mr. Wood, of all men, slackens in his 
allegiance, we may accept the fact without demur, and few, 
we fancy, will very greatly complain. Meanwhile a rival 
series of ‘‘Promenades” starts this (Saturday) evening 
under the management of Mr. Cecil Barth at Covent 
Garden. Mr. Barth has two good conductors in Mr. 
George Riseley and Mr. Jacobi, and promises some 
interesting programmes, including a number of British 
works conducted by their respective composers ; but it 
remains to be seen if there is a London public large enough 
to support both ventures. 


GOETHE AND THE TIME 


“On the 28th of August 1749, at midday as the clock 
struck twelve, I came into the world.” Thus ‘‘ Aus meinem 
Leben.” And for Germany at least that coming into the 
world was of unexampled moment. It meant for 
Germany most things that Germany lacked—a literature, 
philosophies, intellectual ideals, practically a language, 
and—more than all—a cohesive national spirit. For 
Europe it meant ‘‘ Werther,” ‘‘ Faust,” and ‘* Wilhelm ”— 
that is to say, an epidemic of hysteria; a masterpiece to 
take standing with the work of Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare ; and, finally, the gospel of vocations and 
self-culture. Since the writings of Goethe began to be 
studied as something apart, something transcendent, 
something head and shoulders above the ordinary, we in 
England have entirely shifted our point of view. We are 
become in these latter days a culture-ridden people. Our 
eyes are for the inside of life only. We have developed 
an exaggerated sense of the importance of the individual, 
a taste for the discovery and examination of spiritual 
diseases, and a sort of half-cynical, half-amused satisfac- 
tion in the general trend of existence. We have ceased 
also to look before and after, to pine for what is not; our 
attitude being rather that of the idle singer : 


Kiss me, love, for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ? 


At any rate, this, or something like it, is the frame of mind 
suggested to us by the greater part of contemporary 
letters, particularly fiction, particularly poetry. Carlyle 
told us years ago that in Goethe we had a moral saviour, 
a fountain of light and help, a cure for all ills, or, as 
Arnold puts it, ‘a strong tower into which the doubter 
and the despairer might run and be safe.” Carlyle enun- 
ciated his prescription in organ tones. He had tried it 
himself and made sure of its virtue. Arnold followed him, 
Sincerely, if not with ostentatious enthusiasm :— 

When Goethe's death was told, we said: 

Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 

Physician of the iron age. 
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He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: Zhou azlest here, and here ! 

He said: The end is everywhere, 

Art still has truth, take refuge there ! 


And Ruskin, like Carlyle, and like Arnold, adopted the 
essentials of the Goethe doctrine, and made Art, Work, 
Vocation, ‘‘ knowing what to do and doing it,” the key- 
word of a new Scripture. To Scott, on the other hand, 
Goethe appears to have stood in the relation of a merely 
artistic inspiration. The translation of ‘‘Gétz” was 
Scott’s first serious literary undertaking, and in ‘‘ Gotz” 
he found a form and a method admirably suited to the 
expressional requirements of his own mind and his own 
genius. Scott always spoke of Goethe as his master, and 
there can be no doubt that Goethe’s adolescent excursions 
in romanticism opened the road, as it were, for much that 
we greatly prize in our own classics. For Byron, too, 
Goethe had ideals to offer ; ‘‘ Manfred” being the direct 
offspring of ‘‘ Faust” and Wertherism, a complaint from 
which Byron suffered, more or less acutely, all his life. 

Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold! Here ob- 
viously are the men who have most influenced this 
century’s thought in England. Three of them, surely, 
have left a pretty plain mark also upon this century’s art. 
And to a man, they had from Goethe inspiration, courage, 
hope, balance, power, as the case may be. To our own 
day and generation their word has been in no slight or 
unreal sense, Goethe’s word. He pitched the stave, so to 
say. They took it up and elaborated it, each in his own 
way, and the sound and meaning thereof are with us still 
—an honest sound, and a meaning of import to us every 
one. That minds so various, so opposite in fact, should 
have come thus patently under the spell of one and the 
same individuality is in itself convincing witness of the 
might and clarity of the Goetheian doctrine of life. Only 
in parts perhaps has that doctrine as yet been fully com- 
prehended, but it is there for all that, and already in 
process of more ample elucidation. The second part of 
‘* Faust,” for example, once dismissed as the vague and 
comparatively unworthy product of an intellect long past 
its meridian, has of late begun to take shape in our minds 
as a work of vigorous, subtle and pregnant suggestion, 
a fitting complement to the ‘‘ Faust” of Goethe’s earlier 
period, and the deepest and most vital outcome of its 
author’s genius. And at worst, and in any case, Goethe 
remains for us while the mind and heart of humanity 
last. Professor Seeley has likened him to Solomon, 
who ‘spake of trees from the cedar to the hyssop which 
springeth out of the wall; also he spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.” 
But he is more than this. Both in his writings and in his 
life one is continually reminded of his broad affinity with 
the great who preceded or followed him. For has he not 
some of the simplicity and dedal freshness of Chaucer, 
some of the austere reverence of Dante, some of the fine 
frenzy and humour of Shakespeare, some of the mild reflec- 
tiveness of Montaigne? And does he not join hands with 
the full and scientific Bacon, with the Shelley who soared 
into the unapparent, with the Keats of Lamia and 
Hyperion, and, for that matter, with the Burns who 
spoke plainly and ‘‘ fell in love with every pretty face he 
saw”? Indeed, more than any of his peers did Goethe 
possess this quality of variousness : he was a sort of com- 
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pany of philosophers, poets and seers fused into one being. 
What wonder that such a one should turn men’s thoughts 
into new and fairer channels, should set them further on 
their way to an appreciation of the infinite ; should appear, 
when we look back upon him across a changeful century, 
still abreast and still ahead of our own time ? 


OUR FRIEND THE SCHOOLBOY 
By an M.D. 


A LIVELY controversy in the Dazly Chronicle has laid bare 
the evils of the tuck-shop and the gourmandising tastes 
of the schoolboy. Begun as a criticism of the innate 
greediness of boys, the correspondence developed into a 
severe and well-sustained criticism of the inadequacy of 
the average school fare. It is, of course, no news that 
boarding-school diet is often spare, monotonous, and even 
poor. This, from Christ’s Hospital to Dotheboys Hall, 
from Dickens to the Daily Chronicle, has been one of the 
standard features of that relic of the Dark Ages, and their 
distrust of woman’s influence and of the home—the 
English boarding-school system. In most instances this 
feature arises from no intentional fault on the part of the 
master or school management, but simply because, though 
bullocks can be fed by the hundred and fattened whole- 
sale, boys cannot. One of the principal factors in making 
the human animal what he has become is his most wide 
and catholic range of appetite; and any diet which does 
not provide for the frequent exercise of this range of selec- 
tion is, no matter how nutritious, a failure. 

The school dietary of to-day is abundant in quantity, 
nutritious in quality, and fairly cooked; but it is sadly 
lacking in three important requisites of the growing 
organism—sugars, fruit acids, and appetising fats. It is 
still constructed” upon the exploded Puritanic theory 
that ‘‘ plain and nutritious ” is the chief requisite, and that 
the innate cravings of the natural boy for sweets, fruit, 
butter—in chunks—and cream are simply ‘‘ lusts of the 
flesh,” survivals of original sin and evidences of his deep- 
rooted tendency to like just what is ‘‘ bad” for him. But 
human nature and human instincts are getting their vindi- 
cation at last, and any intelligent physician now will 
tell you (1) that sugar, and plenty of it, is one of the most 
important elements in the diet of the young; (2) that 
abundance of butter and cream—which they can easily 
digest, instead of fat meat which they often cannot, and 
loathe accordingly—is far superior to cod-liver oil as 
a@ preventive of tuberculosis; (3) and that fruit, on 
account of the acids, iron, salts, and phosphorous com- 
pounds which it contains, is a better ‘‘ blood purifier ” 
and tonic than all the black mixtures and bitter doses ever 
invented. 

In fact, the growing human organism knew precisely 
what it wanted by instinct long before the doctors did, 
and proceeded to help itself. Its sugar deficit it made 
good from the tuck-shop, the sweet-stand, and the rifled 
jam-pot, its fruit deficit from the apple-cart or the plun- 
dered orchard, its fat quota from nuts, greasy pastry, and 
fiendishly indigestible pork pies. Of course it went to 
extremes at times, like a half-starved colt at a corn-bin, 
and then we all held up our hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ That’s 
what comes of letting children follow their appetites !” 
It was not the appetite, but the senseless repression of it, 
that was to blame. Instinct is one of the safest guides 
yet invented, even in our own species. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
Kind Sir, 
In order to avoid further correspondence 
I make bold 
To address you once again ; 
Hoping (for the second time) 
That your health keeps A 1. 
II 


My last letter 

Was no doubt laid before the Raads 

In due course— 

Which means 

That they will be coming to it 

Somewhere before “the dawn of the new century” 
(I copy three-fourths of this beautiful line about the new century 
Out of a newspaper) : 

O no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no 

(Thackeray) 

Unseemly haste 

Is not among the blemishes 

Of your delightful country ! 


III 


But a truce to compliment, 

Let us try a little business : 

I am writing to you now 

Not so much on my own behoof 

As on that of a very dear old friend of mine, 
A very, very dear old friend of mine : 
For the sake of euphony 

And to avoid mentioning his names 
(Which have become rather trite) 
We will call him 

The Prisoner of Highbury. 


IV 
Now I put it to you : 
Are you treating the gentleman referred to 
In a way that such a gentleman should be treated? 
Are you displaying 
The smallest consideration for his feelings ? 
Do you appear to care a brass farthing 
For his convenience, his ease of mind, his comfort ?— 
Again to employ the emphatic words 
Of William Makepeace Thackeray 
I say, 
O no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no! 


V 


The Prisoner of Highbury, Sir, 

Is confined to Highbury : 

What time his confreres 

Kick up their heels 

On other people’s shootings 

And in secluded foreign watering-places, 
Or go a-yachting with Sir Thomas Lipton, 
HE, poor man, 

Stops at home 

Up to the eyes 

In that most fearful of all human ills, 
Work. 

And, not to beat about the bush, 

You are solely to blame. 


VI 
I have but one other word to say to you— 
Do come right down at once, 


And let my dear old friend 
Have a rest! 





XUM 
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Q AND A 


Q. Are appearances worth keeping up? 
A. We shall probably know in another week or two. 
Q. Then, why are maidens forlorn ? 
A. It’s the sub-editor. 
Q. But you’ve heard of the house that Jack built ? 
A. So has the sub-editor. 
Q. Now, do be serious! What is happening at Rennes ? 
A. They are still there. 
Q. Who are still there ? 
A, Colonel Jouaust, Captain Dreyfus, and General 
Mercier. 
. Anybody else? 
Yes, General weariness. 
What do you think of General Mercier ? 
He has an English domicile. 
Surely you can say something smart about him? 
Well, on the whole, the quality of Mercier is not 
strained. 
What is Fort Chabrol ? 
The funniest thing in Europe. 
Who reside there? 
People who won’t answer the door-bell. 
Who is their chief ? 
M. Guérin. 
What does he do? 
. He appears on the roof at four o’clock every morn- 
ing, as usual. 
Q. What is the matter with the Commissary of Police? 
A. He can’t get in. 
Q. And he has just been decorated ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Why? 
A. Possibly for not getting in. 
Q. How do the Government propose to reduce Fort 
Chabrol to submission ? 
A, They have sent for the fire-engines. 
Q. They mean business, then? 
. They do, indeed ! 
Where is the Oval? 
In Surrey. 
For what is it famous ? 
. For cricket. 
Cricket is a game, is it not? 
So I am informed. 
Who plays it? 
Ranji. 
How do you know that? 
He has made 3,000 runs this season. 
Wonderful, eh? 
Marvellous. 
Tremendous, in fact ? 
Prodigious ! 
Does it really matter ? 
No. 
Who is Mr. Conan Doyle? 
He is a cricketer, too. 
And Mr. J. M. Barrie? 
Also a cricketer. 
And Mr. George Meredith’s son ? 
A cricketer likewise. 
. And the Poet Laureate? 
. The Poet Laureate prefers gardens. 
Then cricket is not literature ? 
- Not exactly. 
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Mr. Faint HEART: Perils all round us! 
LA FRANCE: Mere bubbles! See how they'll fly ! 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE BOND 


IN the new Macmillan’s Mr. C. W. Boyd discourses upon “ The 
Future of the Transvaal,” and incidentally illustrates thus the 
tyranny of the Afrikander Bond, whose ideal, he claims, is a South 
African Dutch Republic :—“ Not in the worst days of the Land 
League has a country lain in the grip of a political organisation so 
tyrannical. The town of —— offers an example. There is a 
central office with a provincial council. At one time the pro- 
vincial council might elect their own Parliamentary candidates. 
Their names were in form submitted to the Zoezzg¢, or Central 
Board of Supervision, and were invariably approved. This was 
not enough. The Zvezig?, or Mr. Hofmeyr, now annul the decision 
of any electoral division where the Bondsmen have chosen to bring 
forward any candidate favourable to Mr. Rhodes or unpleasing to 
the eye of Mr. Hofmeyr. Mr. —-- was of this last category. He 
was a good Bondsman in that he sympathised with most of the 
Bond tenets and was prepared to go far with the Stalwarts of his 
party on their way to that Eldorado of their dreams. The day of 
his election came on; it was a small point from Mr. Hofmeyr to 
seek another constituency, but one night Mr. —— was awakened 
from his slumbers. Three members of the Bond were at his bed- 
side, with a paper which they required him to sign. The poor 
man sat up to read ; the paper contained a promise that, if elected, 
he would neither directly nor indirectly vote for Mr. Rhodes. If he 
refused he would lose his seat, and as he knew very well he would 
be more or less ostracised by his friends and relatives, Mr. 
signed the paper and was elected. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


SURETIES FOR PEACE 


THE MATABELE—THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
FREE STATE—MR. SCHREINER’S 
‘ NEUTRALITY ”—THE DELAGOA BAY 
EMBARGO 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
Cape Town: Friday. 

Ir is unquestioned here that under persistent pressure 
President Kruger will yield all that Sir Alfred Milner has 
asked. One reason is that Boer armaments are found to 
be defective. The Secret Service Fund and the other 
exigencies of a Hollander Government have absorbed so 
much of the revenue that the war-chest has practically no 
existence, and there are no reserves of ammunition. It 
was this that caused even the old cartridge store at Port 
Elizabeth to be emptied and the contents sent up to the 
Transvaal. Peace is thus the more assured, although 
negotiations will doubtless be drawn out as long as 
possible. 

Boer agents have for weeks past been actively engaged 
in Rhodesia in inciting the Matabele to rebellion. Several 
arrests have been made, and there will be full inquiry. It 
does not seem that they have met with any success what- 
ever. The Matabele have had their double lesson, and 
the peace of South Africa will not be broken by them. 

It is now assured, in spite of President Steyn’s ambigu- 
ous telegram, as read by Mr. Schreiner in the House of 
Assembly, that the Orange Free State would in the event 
of hostilities between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
remain officially neutral. This would not prevent a few 
of the hot-headed younger men from joining the Transvaal 
ranks. The Free State burghers do not forget that until 
lately they were themselves ‘‘ Outlanders” if they crossed 
the Vaal River. 

Many protests are made here against Mr. Schreiner’s 
declared policy of neutrality. He only informed Sir Alfred 
Milner of the transit of Transvaal munitions of war in 
reply to an imperative request for information. This has 
caused a very strong feeling throughout the Cape Colony, 
for the passively disloyal are only a very small minority. 

The opinion here is universal that any partial settle- 
ment of the difficulties in the Transvaal would mean civil 
war there at once. 

The withdrawal of the Portuguese embargo upon the 
transport of the Transvaal ammunition from Delagoa Bay 
is attributed to the concurrence and advice of Great Britain, 
and in some quarters has caused doubts to be again ex- 
pressed as to the continued firmness of the Imperial 
Government. 

Owing to the great numbers of refugees from Johan- 
nesburg and the Transvaal generally, who are daily 
arriving at Cape Town, it has been found necessary to 
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organise relief committees. These people are almost 
wholly women and children sent away by their husbands 
and fathers because of the reports of Boer threats of 
general shooting down. 


‘*Mr. Chamberlain’s War’’ 


Muzzle for four weeks a round dozen journals here and 
in South Africa on both sides in politics and all danger to 
peace would, we believe, be removed. Not the least 
mischievous in its anti-pacific influence is the determined 
way in which a section of the Press seeks to single out 
Mr. Chamberlain as a fomenter of war. ‘‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s War” flared out among the newspaper headlines 
of Thursday. Yet since the first unfortunate Ministerial 
hesitancy, never have plainer declarations of unity of 
policy been made by Cabinet Ministers than upon the 
South African policy of Sir Alfred Milner. Mr. Balfour 
has declared that the Government were resolved that the 
South African difficulty must be settled— 


The knot must be loosened or we shall have to find other 
means of untying it. 


Lord Salisbury concluded an emphatic endorsement of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s policy by quoting and adding his weighty 
authority to Lord Selborne’s words :— 


We have put our hand to the plough and will not look 
back. 


An infinite number of other quotations might be made, 
equally plain, and proving beyond all doubt Her Majesty’s 
Government at home are now entirely in accord with Her 
Majesty’s representative in South Africa. 

Witness also Mr. Chamberlain’s latest utterance at 
Birmingham on Saturday :— 


I do not think it will be denied by anyone—certainly not 
by any but those who are very bitter partisans, or are ani- 
mated by personal animosity—that we have been very mode- 
rate and conciliatory in all that we have written and said; 
and that we have exhibited a patience unparalleled. What 
we have asked is admitted by the whole world to be just and 
reasonable and moderate, so moderate, indeed, that the pro- 
posals made by Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference appear to many to verge upon weakness. We cannot 
ask less, and we cannot take less. The issues of peace and 
of war are in the hands of President Kruger and his admirers. 


Surely, then, only ‘‘personal animosity” and an un- 
worthy political hate can summarise the trend of events 
in South Africa, making for permanent peace, as ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war.” The pity of it is that every such 
expression, every paragraph that falsely hints at disunion 
within the British Cabinet and among the British people, 
is cabled to Pretoria and is a direct menace to peace. 


Coincidence or Design 


Almost the concluding sentence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech has a familiar ring. Here is a suggestive paral- 
lelism :— 


Mr. Chamberlain on Saturday. Lord Palmerston. 


“We know now no British “A British subject who may 
subject anywhere can suffer be in another country should 
from injustice without a re- feel confident that the watchful 
sponsive chord being struck eye and strong arm of England 
which will be heard in the most __ will protect him from injury and 
distant parts of the Empire.” wrong.” 
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‘* Neutrality ” 


But despite all the newspaper alarums of this week there 
will, we still believe, be no war in South Africa; and our 
special correspondent’s message as above confirms this 
belief. But even so it is vital to British supremacy in 
South Africa that there should be no two opinions here 
upon Mr. Schreiner’s declaration in the Cape Assembly at 
the close of last week, that in the event of war ‘‘ then the 
Cape Colony will observe a strict neutrality.” Now Mr. 
Schreiner is Prime Minister of a British Colony, he is also 
a lawyer accustomed to attach exact meanings to words. 
To observe a strict neutrality is to neither aid nor hinder 
belligerents, to have no pari nor lot with either, to leave 
them severally alone. The Transvaal is a wholly inland 
State with three approaches to the sea: (1) Through 
Portuguese territory from Delagoa Bay, and Portugal to 
minimise the risk of war in the back country is likely to re- 
fuse passage to more warlike stores. (2) Through Natal, a 
British self-governing colony which has tentatively taken 
the same course, and has asked the Home Government 
for instructions. (3) Through the Cape Colony, which 
has and is permitting warlike stores to pass to the Trans- 
vaal, under plea that by the letter of the Customs Union 
regulation it cannot interfere, although it is quite well 
known that the only possible use for such stores is to 
embarrass British diplomacy and spill British blood. 
Does Mr. Schreiner imagine that if the war which 
Portugal and Natal are endeavouring to guard against 
should break out, Cape Colony railways, ports, aad terri- 
tories are to be closed to British troops? Cape Colony is 
an integral part of the British Empire, it is one of the most 
important of the outposts of the Empire, infinitely the 
greater part of the people are thoroughly loyal to the 
Throne and Flag, and there are at present over 6,000 
British troops there. And, should the time ever come, it 
will know how to do its duty by the British Flag. 


The Atbara—and After 


Everybody is sorry to hear of the railway accident in 
the Sudan. Happily the total loss of life attendant upon 
the driving of the iron horse towards the Equator has 
been comparatively small. This is as marked a feature 
of the railway development along the Nile as the rate at 
which and the cheapness with which it has been effected. 
Last Saturday the Sirdar opened the Atbara bridge. Less 
than a year ago the very site of this structure had not 
been determined. The bridge has now been completed, 
and the rails are across, although the building involved 
the sinking of eight great double piers on the bedrock 
over which the tumbling river flows. It is an excellent 
piece of work, quickly and well done—though not, we 
regret to say, by British contractors. The Dervish 
celebration of the event by a little rising (in which two of 
the Mahdi’s many sons were killed), is a reminder that 
the Sirdar has some stern work still in hand in the 
Sudan. 


Liquor and the Bishop 


The Bishop of the African wilds is invariably a good 
fellow, and Bishop Tugwell is no exception to the rule. 
We do our best in THe OuTLOook to reflect Colonial senti- 
ment for Home readers, but we must confess that our 
countrymen of Lagos seem to be taking up a very ill- 
advised attitude in regard to Dr. Tugwell’s statement as 
to drunkenness among whites on the West Coast. The 
Bishop said that 75 per cent. of the deaths among 
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Europeans was due to drunkenness, and there can be 
little doubt in the minds of impartial persons that he was 
substantially correct—that is, if the authors of most of the 
books on West Africa have not lied. To set out, as the 
Hon. Secretary of the Lagos Chamber of Commerce does, 
the causes of death in the Colony during the last six years 
from the Registrar-General’s returns is disingenuous. 
Surely the fact is notorious that medical men, especially in 
far-away Colonies, often try in the kindness of their hearts 
to give a death certificate which shall not add unnecessary 
pain to relatives and friends of the dead. A man may 
die of drink and yet no sign of it appear in an official 
document. Has Mr. Peacock never heard of the story of 
those who “eats and drinks, and drinks and eats, and 
then writes home and says the c/imaze killed them”? It is 
perhaps worth mentioning in this connection that the 
medical officer in charge of the hospitals established by 
Messrs. Aird at the Assouan Dam works has stated it as 
his opinion that if Europeans would only keep off liquor 
they need go in no fear of heat. 


The Slavery Question 


In the press of South African Blue Books the Parlia- 
mentary paper on East African slavery has not had much 
attention given it. It is satisfactory in its way, because 
it shows that, in spite of all the Hardinge despatches, the 
Government is determined to have its decision respected 
in the matter of not identifying Great Britain with slavery. 
To be frank, we cannot fully sympathise with any of the 
parties to the recent discussions. We think that the 
missionaries have been sometimes ill-advised, that the 
chief representative of the Government in East Africa has 
not given effect to the intention of the Home authorities, 
and that the Foreign Office in its turn has not always 
known its own mind, and, when it has, has not been 
prompt to enforce its views. It is a thousand pities that 
the missionaries do not get on better with our officials on 
the spot, for between them they ought to have a grip of 
the matter which it is impossible to obtain in London. 
That slavery is of the Devil everyone believes; but there 
is a right and a wrong way of introducing the children of 
Ham to freedom. 
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FINANCE 
BARON GRANT ET HOC 


A QUARTER of a century has passed since Baron Grant 
was a financial power. To-day, to the many, he is no 
more than a name. There are some, indeed, who in 
return for his benefactions will forgive him freely for 
the losses in which those who trusted him financially 
found themselves involved. But his death reminds us 
that the British investor is subject to the same dangers 
as of yore; that, in spite of object lessons innume- 
rable, every financial charlatan is still allowed a wide 
scope wherein to practise his wiles and beguile the un- 
wary; and that our Governments have done absolutely 
nothing to protect him. There is much talk of non- 
interference with the tendency to limited liability enter- 
prise, much concern lest the average director should be 
harassed, not a little opposition, it must be feared, from a 
certain section in Parliament lest the remunerative occu- 
pation of ‘‘ guinea-pig ” be endangered. ‘‘ Caveat emptor,” 
states the average high legal functionary, and rests well 
satisfied with his mental effort. Yet the evils are staring 
us in the face, as they did five-and-twenty years ago. 
The titled or official director may be purchased for shares 
or cash down; and, provided his name is prominent 
enough, he will act as a bait to the unwary. The Fress— 
or that section of it which is dishonest—may be ‘‘ squared,” 
then as now. Gross over-capitalisation may be indulged 
in without any very uncomfortable questions being asked 
by our legal authorities. It is possible to come so near 
misrepresentation, to sell to the public properties which are 
so near worthless, that the distinction is difficult to find. 
Baron Grant was allowed to procure an Ambassador as 
a director for heavy payment. A Hooley selects high- 
titled personages. To-day a Hooley may denounce his 
bribed directors, whose names have been used to aid 
gross over-capitalisation, and, instead of both donor and 
recipient finding themselves within the grip of the criminal 
law, there is a little shrugging of shoulders, a little 
moralising and club gossip, and we can do nothing, forsooth, 
lest limited liability enterprise be endangered! Twenty- 
five years ago Baron Grant could bribe financial editors 
with impunity, retaining myrmidons who for a considera- 
tion would “ puff” his wares in the leading journals in the 
land. There was a scandal, a dismissal or so, and the 
affair passed over. To-day a Hooley may pose as injured 
innocence because, with the same object of enticing the 
investor, he has paid large sums to certain disreputable 
journalists to ‘‘ write up” his shares. 

How long will the public consent to be victims? So 
long as pressure is not brought to bear, we shall see little 
progress made, for it is notorious that conflicting interests 
are too numerous and too strong to render legislation 
easy. We leave it to the legal authorities to devise a 
scheme whereby some of the evils which have brought a 
bad name to company promotion may be eliminated. But 
at least bribery of the Press and the purchase of names 
for directorates should not be possible, without those 
who are responsible finding themselves amenable to the 
criminal law. It may be that a director is worth paying 
for ata high price. If that be the case, there can be no 
harm in disclosing the fact. No good whatever can come 
from bribery of the Press, and the result should be that 
detection will cause a risk of a term within one of Her 
Majesty’s prisons. These may seem small matters, 
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when the whole question of company law is regarded, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that a great risk 
to the investor results from existence of these evils. As 
we have had occasion to remark before, investors as 
a class are a retiring body, heard of collectively in 
the occasional din of a general meeting, but usually too 
ready to hide their identity. We must take into considera. 
tion this fact, and the knowledge that, except in cases of 
such widespread and appalling disaster as the Balfour 
crash, little complaint is heard. This does not excuse the 
Government from legislating for their protection. But 
more than that. The promoter has, so to speak, all the 
cards up his sleeve. A purchaser at a shop may have means 
of judging the quality of goods he may select, but there 
is little or no possibility of judging the value of pro- 
perties offered to him as limited liability concerns. Surely 
here is a reason why the Government should be energetic 
and drastic in its action, even at the expense of being 
accused of ‘‘coddling” the investor. At present the 
game is entirely too one-sided. And, as we had occasion 
to point out last week, the growing tendency in favour 
of company forming renders the danger greater year 
by year. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Money and Markets 


THE temporary ease with the turn of the month, the recent 
strengthening of the Bank position, and the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement of the Transvaal problem must not blind Stock Ex- 
change operators to the part that money will play during the 
coming autumn. Given sound markets and no worries, the mere 
fact of dear money makes very little difference to advancing prices ; 
but when there are several unsound sections, it is well to glance 
round for possible ill effects. The Bank of England will protect 
its reserve very strenuously. France cannot afford to part with 
gold just now, and Germany and Russia are sources of danger, to 
say nothing of prospective demands elsewhere. The United 
States will be wanting money, and pressure may be brought to 
bear on Germany, which is a debtor to America to a fairly con- 
siderable extent. Such pressure must inevitably lead to liquida- 
tions on the Berlin Bourse. The demand here under normal 
circumstances will be very noticeable before the end of September, 
when the German difficulties may be expected to commence, and 
with the market well in line, and the prospect of an advance in the 
official rates, it is probable that money will be an important 
influence in Stock Exchange matters. 


Kaffirs and Westralians 


There is really little to add to our previously expressed opinions 
as to the outlook for Kaffirs. Each settlement seems to show 4 
smaller account open, and the commitments are really so trifling 
that it is almost impossible to reduce them further. There may 
be a little break in the event of war, but it could only be short- 
lived. On the other hand, there are so many waiting to buy 
“cheap” Kaffirs, that any good news, backed as it would be by 
purchases for the leading houses, must cause a decided spurt. 

It would be well if we could be so confident in regard to 
Westralians. But the French are satiated, the speculative account 
both at Paris and Berlin is unsatisfactory, and, although the public 
here have not burdened themselves, the professional account open 
is certainly too large and somewhat unsound. A little while ago 
some of the big dealers were short of shares in some of the leading 
concerns, but the recent slump put the matter straight. There 
are very few good “ market” arguments in favour of Westralians. 
Last settlement revealed several weak spots among the pro- 
fessionals, and even for mere safety these must be eliminated. 
We quite expect to hear that carrying-over facilities are likely to 
be curtailed. Just as much to the point are the intimations that 
reach us from first-class Colonial and other sources, that the rise 
may be regarded as over, for the present at least. The public will 
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‘be well-advised to remain aloof. The market capitalisation of 
some of the leading companies is now prodigious. Lake Views 
are capitalised at £6,500,000, Associated at £6,750,000, Ivanhoes 
at nearly £4,000,000, and so on, throughout the list of the more 
prominent shares. Were the public to come in, we might easily 
have repeated the worst features of the Kaffir boom of 1895. 


Home Railway Jottings 


Home Railway issues have, of course, the political and 
monetary influences to worry them ; but the main thing affecting 
the market in the near future is the question of traffics. There 
does not seem much reason to worry over the dangers of Great 
Central competition as affecting other lines ; the steady improve- 
ment in trade conditions has counteracted that evil. Nor need 
the question of increasing expenditure cause trouble, for after a 
while the added traffics will compensate for the extra outlay, 
even if heavier coal bills and concessions to companies’ ser- 
vants be taken into consideration. The main thing, other 
than stagnant business, money, and politics, which will 
hinder the market is the fact that several leading lines 
obtained much undue profit last year from increased coal 
traffic while the coal strike in South Wales was in progress. 
Thus during September the traffic figures of the Great Western 
showed a marked decline last year, and the decrease was really 
worse, for had it not been for the strike there would have been 
big increases. 
Yorkshire, Great Eastern, Hull and Barnsley, and other lines 
which profited can, therefore, only be expected to show relatively 
small traffic increases. The market may, therefore, be quiet or 
dull for a few weeks to come ; but, given a settlement in politics, 
reasonable absence of monetary fears, and a maintenance of good 
trade, a revival would quickly set in. 


American Issues 


In the American section, the Wall Street “bull” element 
still continues aggressive. There has been a tendency on the 
part of the professionals to take profits here; but Germany is 
an eager buyer. We grant the trade conditions and the good 
traffics, but in spite of these the British public would do well to 
remain very sceptical The German support is dangerous. 
“Punting ” in Westralians and Americans has been too general on 
the German bourses; and with monetary dangers ahead later in the 
month—and last year the stringency lasted well over five months 
—there might easily be danger. The wise man looks ahead for 
possible adverse market conditions. We may afford to ignore the 
possibility of a revival of Bryanism and checks to trade, but there 
are signs enough to lead the operator to wait for a reaction before 
‘ouying Americans, even if he should wish to buy them at all. 

Argentine and Mexican rails continue an uninteresting market, 
but there are signs that a set-back in Canadian Rails can only be 
short-lived. Already Canadian Pacifics are bearing out our views 
of a week ago, and in Trunks the account is very small, while 
there is even an exaggerated notion of looking at the “ invest- 
ment” side of Firsts, and pushing the Third Preference forward 
as a speculative medium. Let it be granted, too, that the 
Canadian Pacific may want more capital. On last month’s 
working statement alone there is a justification in increased earn- 
ings for £1,000,000 of new capital at existing interest. The 
conservative policy of the board is placing the line in a position 
which warrants the hope of 4 per cent. being maintained on the 
shares, with the possibility of more. 


Industrials and Speculation 


_ There seems little possibility of any increased activity in 
Industrials. There are fewer chances among them as speculative 
media, unless one should look well ahead. Moreover, there is a 
tendency to place ertswhile gambling favourites, such as Liptons, 
Salmon & Glucksteins, and the like, on a more “investment ” 
basis. This is sound policy, for, as was in the case of Liptons, 
Over-capitalisation on the market is sometimes ridiculous. The 
gambling tendency in Industrials seems likely to be confined to 
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new issues, and the company promoters will do their best to offer 
incentives once the situation has improved. 

Cycle securities are a dead market just now, and indeed, so 
far as London is concerned, the market is almost non-existent. 
Rumours as to reconstructions and writing down of capital are 
rife, but it is probable that these developments will be deferred, 
owing to the hope that the “free wheel” will be boomed next 
year, with added profits to the firms. The dividends promise to 
be very poor, and non-existent in many cases, for it is no secret 
that several firms have practically sold at cost price. There is a 
rumour afloat to the effect that the Rudge-Whitworth and Humber 
Companies are likely to join forces. Should this be true, there 
may be a little revival of interest, but in any event some of the 
preference shares of leading companies seem to call for attention. 
Making all allowances for scaling down interest and reducing 
capital, they look fairly cheap as speculative purchases ; and if 
several of the smaller concerns go under, as is very probable, so 
much the better for those that remain. 


Property Sales 


Absolute stagnation has been the rule at the Mart this week. 
Fortunately for investors, however, there is rather more choice 
now that September has come in. Next week will see a local land 
sale at Walthamstow, the sale being held at the Chequers Hotel 
on Monday, and another on Tuesday at Fambridge-on-Crouch. 
On Saturday building land is for offer at Westcliffe, Southend, 
and another local land sale will be held on the same day at the 
Mart, Canterbury, Herne Bay being the location. At the Mart, 
on Tuesday, there will be a sale of leaseholds at Peckham Rye 
and East Dulwich, and a substantial long leasehold at Brondes- 
bury. On the same day, at the Royal Hotel, Swansea, £20,000 
of ordinary stock (paying 5 per cent.) and £6,000 of 3} per cent. 
debentures of the Swansea Gas Light will be offered. Wednes- 
day, at the Mart, sees the sale of the Alcester Brewery, Warwick- 
shire, with eighteen tied houses and other property. Thursday 
will be a busy day, so far as Messrs. C. C. & T. Moore are con- 
cerned, that firm offering, at the Mart, freeholds at Walthamstow 
and Leyton, building land at Caterham, ground rents at Brixton, 
and leaseholds at Anerley, Sydenham, Gravesend, Islington, and 
in the East End. 

New Issues 


Company promoters continue very quiet, and are not likely to 
worry the public for the next week or two. The most interesting 
promotion at the present time is the Kalgoorlie Electric Power 
Company, which will appeal for capital early next week. The 
shares are divided into £200,000 of 6 per cent. Preference and 
£25,000 of Deferred shares, the two classes of capital ranking 
equally for dividends after the 6 per cent. alluded to. If, there- 
fore, the concern prove successful, the promoters will do very well 
for themselves. It is entirely a matter of speculation. Electric 
power may prove profitable in working ; and, if so, the mines will 
use it. But too much notice should not be taken of estimates, and 
provisional agreements with leading mines do not mean much. 
Moreover, in the event of success, we must not forget possible 
competition. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


J. H. (Clapham).—We do not like the market at the present time, 
the account open being very unsound. On a reaction (4) seems to be 
the best purchase. We hear good accounts of the mine from Australia. 


E. F. W.—You would probably do best to hold. We see no ad- 
vantage in selling during the present depression, more especially as you 
have paid for your stock. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Dublin 


EVEN in far-away England rumours of Dublin’s great week have 
penetrated. The costumes worn by the Viceregal party have been 
described in the ladies’ papers, and even Mrs. Hollyday Trippar, 
sunning herself on the beach at Margate, is vaguely aware that 
something is occurring in Ireland which calls for the latest 
fashions in millinery. Dublin itself is as oblivious of the 
existence of Mrs. Hollyday Trippar as it is of the crisis in the 
Transvaal or the fate of Dreyfus. For the moment it is the centre 
of the universe, and Ballsbridge the Mecca to which all pilgrims 
are bound. 

From far and wide they come in their thousands, from 
Tipperary and far Galway, landlord and tenant, priest and farmer, 
peer and Nationalist; from Dublin and Belfast, attorney and 
shopkeeper, whisky distiller and linen manufacturer ; from Kings- 
town and Malahide, the girls whose glorious eyes and brilliant 
complexions make one almost forgive their tousled heads of hair 
and their brogues. For in every class in Ireland the love of horses 
is inherent, and the motley crowd in the grounds of the Agri- 
cultural Society have assembled for the purpose of witnessing the 
Show, and not for the display of clothes, which is the motive of 
nearly every entertainment of the kind across the water. It was an 
Englishwoman who was heard to remark in indignant tones that 
she didn’t want to see “ the horrid horses, and there is no lawn to 
show off one’s clothes.” 

Personally, I have never seen a show which repaid one better 
for close attention. Of course all the excitement centred on the 
jumping. For admission to this enclosure an extra charge is 
made. This much enraged a good gentleman of thrifty habits 
and bucolic appearance. After a great “demonstration” he finally 
produced the required half-crown ; and, happening to come across 
him a few hours later, we heard him remark to a friend that he 
never laid out half a crown to better advantage, for “I saw,” he 
said, “the finest fall I,ever beheld in my life.” 

Looking down from the Grand Stand the scene was one of 
brilliant animation. Round and round the enclosure in the blazing 
sun they came, two at a time, class after class of pure-bred Irish 
hunters, topping banks and flying fences like birds ; and outside, 
round and round struggled the seething crowd, jostling each other 
wildly, and standing on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of the “ lepping,” 
cheering the successful competitors, greeting with shouts of 
laughter the luckless rider whose horse gently deposited him on 
the far side of the stone wall, while it trotted calmly back itself to 
the starting-point, and hushed to sudden deathlike stillness by 
the tragic accident to one of the most popular of gentlemen riders 
in Ireland. Falls are so plentiful, yet rarely serious. 

The number of friends one!met was astonishing, and we accepted 
sO many invitations to stay in different parts of Ireland that by 
the end of the autumn I shall feel qualified to write a book on the 
Irish question. Tea over, we paid a visit to the different rings 
where horse dealers were carrying on a brisk trade. Having 
inveigled Carlton over on the pretext of buying a pair of carriage 
horses, I discovered this was the last place in the world to buy 
them in, as this class of horse is’not bred in the country, but imported 
from England. Carlton says he could have told me that before 
I came ; but then he didn’t. 

However, he made up for it by buying me the most beautiful 
hunter I eversaw. Carlton isan angel. They began by asking 
£500 for him, and when Carlton offered two hundred he was nearly 
assaulted by the insulted dealer. At the end of the show he got 
him for £250. This seems to be the custom of the country ; and 
to give a penny more than half of what they ask is to label your- 
self a very poor specimen of an Englishman. 

In the gallery of the main building we next inspected the 
exhibits of lace made by the nuns of Kenmare, and wood carving 
executed by different schools started by ladies in all parts of the 
country. 

About six o'clock their “ Exs.,” as they are called here, drove 
away with an escort of military and Royal Irish Constabulary, 
whose dark green uniforms and waving plumes make them look 
smarter than any regiment of soldiers. Lord Cadogan, the most 
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popular Viceroy there has ever been, looks rather ill and care. 
worn, but everybody is pleased that there is no truth in the 
rumour that he contemplates resigning. Carlton saw so many 
pretty girls that he is pining to be Viceroy; but as the post 
involves an outlay of at least £10,000 a year over and above the 
allowance given by the Government, I am glad to say our prospects 
of domestic happiness do not seem likely to be endangered at 
present. 

It is said of Lord Cadogan that he held the last Drawing-Room 
while suffering from an attack of influenza, which resulted in an 
outbreak of the malady among the dédué/antes on whose lips he 
has the privilege of bestowing a kiss. But the epidemic of 
influenza which devastated the Barracks a few days later has not 
yet been accounted for. 


IN PASSING 


No one in England is a better judge of fashions than the Prince 
of Wales. His interest in the improvement of male attire is in. 
exhaustible, and it forms his favourite topic of conversation. At 
Marienbad he has, a correspondent assures us, been consulting 
with his great friend, M. de Soveral, the Portuguese Minister, 
whether it is possible to abolish the tall hat altogether. The 
Prince’s own taste is for soft Homburg hats, and he possesses a 
scrap-book in which are pasted copies of every known variety of 
headgear in Western Europe. This taste for experiments in 
clothing is fully shared by the Duke of Connaught, who, as an 
admirable all-round soldier, does not despise the details of mili- 
tary dress. Indeed, in India one of his staff once declared that the 
Duke would rather review the buttons on the uniform of a single ser- 
geant than inspect a battalion in review order. This is an inherited 
trait of the Hanoverian dynasty. The Duke of York, whose 
effigy at the summit of the column in Waterloo Place was said to 
have been put there to get him as far as possible from meddling 
with troops, was, in his day and own peculiar way, an enthusiast 
about military_uniforms. 


It is considered certain in Dublin, by the way, that the Duke 
of Connaught will succeed Lord Roberts ; an appointment very 
popular in Ireland, where loyalty only awaits opportunities to be 
demonstrative. Should private circumstances compel Lord 
Wolseley to resign this autumn, Lord Roberts would have the 
refusal of the post. But if our present Commander-in-Chief 
completes his five years’ tenancy of his office, Sir Redvers Buller, 
being a younger, will also be a more likely successor. Eventually 
the supreme military control of our army will no doubt be en- 
trusted to the Duke of Connaught. 


The sad deathof Mr. Shirley Ball, at the Dublin Horse Show, 
is all the more regrettable because he was strongly urged not to 
mount. Just before luncheon he said he had a presentiment he 
was going to have a fall, and as he was riding into the jumping 
enclosure his own groom said, “ You had better not to-day, sit.” 
His horse, an excellent one, pecked at the first fence, and he fell 
into a heap, with his head almost crumpled on to his breast-bone. 
A brave and plucky sportsman, he was much liked in Co. Meath. 


On Flodden’ Hill there is a well, and above it an inscription : 


“ Drink, weary Pilgrim, drink and stay ; 
Rest by the well of Sybyl Grey.” 


That kind invitation was given by Louisa, late Marchioness of 
Waterford ; but since her death the way has been closed, in- 
hospitable notice-boards have been set up, and on one of these a 
touring world is informed that no one can have access to Flodden 
Field without “ writed, (sic) notice.” One hopes that the Marquis 
of Waterford, when he takes over the management of his own 
estate next year, will obviate disturbance by clearing away all such 
notices—going back to the older and pleasanter traditions. The 
policy of enclosure pursued—not on one estate only in the North 
of England—only invites the interference of the Commons Pre- 
servation Society. 
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Major Walsin Esterhazy has been kind enough to express his 
approval of the English. Our men, he says, are brave as our 
women are pretty. One good turn deserves another, We offer 
the great manufacturer of dossiers something that will comfort 
him. It is an excerpt from our classic Boswell :— 


JOHNSON : “I should never think it time to make away 
with myself.” BOSWELL : “ Suppose, Sir, that a man is abso- 
lutely sure that, if he lives a few days longer, he shall be 
detected in a fraud, the consequence of which will be utter 
disgrace and expulsion from society?” JOHNSON: “Then, 
Sir, let him go abroad to a distant country ; let him go to 
some place where he is 70/ known. Don’t let him go to the 
devil, where he 7s known !” 


BLONDEL 


Within my heart I long have kept 

A little chamber cleanly swept, 
Embroidered with a fleur-de-lis, 

And lintel boughs of redwood tree ; 
A bed, a book, a crucifix, 

Two little copper candlesticks 

With tapers ready for the match 
The moment | his footfall catch, 
That when in thought he comes to me 
He straightway at his ease may be, 
This guest I love so to allure— 
Blondel, King Richard’s troubadour ! 


He often comes, but sings no more 

{He says his singing days are o’er !) ; 
Still, sweet of tongue and filled with tales 
Of knights and ladies, bowers and vales, 
He caps our frugal meal with talk 

Of Langue d’Oil and Langue d’Oc, 

Of Picardy and Aquitaine, 

Blanche of Castile and Charlemagne, 
Of ménestrel, trouvére, conteur, 

Mime, histrion, and old harpeur— 
Small wonder that I love him well, 
King Richard’s troubadour, Blondel ! 


Still, as he comes at candle-light 

And goes before the east is bright, 

I have no heart to beg him keep 

Late hour with me when wooed by sleep 
But one request I ever make, 

And ever no for answer take : 

He will not make the secret mine, 
‘What song he sang at Diirrenstein ! 
Sleep, troubadour! Enough that thou 
With that sweet lay didst keep thy vow, 
And link thy name by deathless art 
With Richard of the Lion Heart ! 


Clarence Urmy, in the ‘‘ Century.” 


An excellent feature of the partridge shooting this year is that 
the First of September is really the First. How often of late has 
it been otherwise ! Last year the birds were all behind, and lots 
of cheepers were to be seen till well on in September. Then the 
harvest usually has been late, and no shooting till the corn is cut 
is a golden rule. But this year many of the farmers are preparing 
for their harvest-home ; the corn even in late districts is led and 
stacked, and from the railway train flying North from London 
you may see “Poor Mary” out gleaning. So all is ready for 
shooting but the partridges, and the keeper says there is not a 
large stock this year—why, he knows not. 


A cab case of some interest has just been decided by Mr. Lane. 
A gentleman hired a four-wheeler from Paddington to Kensington, 
to convey his luggage and a bicycle; he himself followed in 
another cab. The cabman with the luggage and the bicycle 
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charged five shillings, which the gentleman paid under protest. 
He then summoned the cabman for demanding more than his 
legal fare. Mr. Lane decided in favour of the cabman. The hirer 
of the cab, he said, had diverted the cab from its usual occupation, 
and had therefore taken it outside the Hackney Carriage Act. 
The cabman thereupon became a common carrier, and was 
entitled to charge anything not wholly unreasonable. The hirer 
of the cab for such a purpose must either ride in the cab himself 
or come to a special arrangement with the cabman. Travellers 
might do worse than follow Captain Cuttle’s advice with regard to 
this case. 


A lady correspondent writes from Marienbad :—“ This is the 
most beautiful time of the year here, and the cheapest, too ; yet 
Marienbad is on the wane so far as her season is concerned. The 
Prince of Wales will be leaving this spa next Saturday, and 
expects to travel by way of Cologne. His Royal Highness looks 
remarkably well, has lost very much in weight, and at the same 
time gained in health. People have got tired of being curious, 
and he now moves freely among the crowd which is every day 
growing less. The Mayor and Corporation have placed the Spa 
band at the Prince’s disposal, and twice has he been serenaded by 
its members, whose conductor, Herr Schreyer, received warm 
thanks from the royalties. The Prince is expected to make 
another excursion to Carlsbad before he leaves Bohemia. Should 
he do so, I believe the Kaiserbad will be the attraction, and also 
the Zander Institute, to which Dr. Tyrnauer is the consulting 
physician. There are considerably more than a hundred different 
instruments, all for gymnastic exercises. Zander is making great 
progress in Carlsbad, and the Earl of Kilmorey is also undergoing 
acourse. The Prince of Wales has given some farewell dinners 
this week, Prince and Princess Paul Metternich being among the 
guests. He has been out shooting several times in their preserves, 
but on the last two occasions all efforts to get the animals to show 
themselves were fruitless.” 


These are days of practical Imperialism, and it is an illu- 
minating fact that the new Lord of the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral 
Archibald L. Douglas, who has just returned to England to take 
over his new and important duties at Whitehall, is a Canadian by 
birth. He was born at Quebec in 1842, and at the age of fourteen 
began his naval career in the Boscawen, which was at that time 
acting as flagship on the North American and West Indies Station. 
Previous to this, however, he had received as much education 
as ever fell to the lot of a cadet in those days at the Quebec 
High School. Another Canadian admiral is Rear-Admiral C. C. 
Drury, late naval officer in charge at Gibraltar, who has just 
been promoted to flag rank. He hails from Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 


This month will witness a civic function at Portsmouth, the 
like of which has not been held since the days of the Stuarts. 
The 21st inst. has been fixed for the launch of the new battleship 
London, and if the Admiralty succeed in their plans, the christen- 
ing ceremony will be performed by the Lord Mayor or Lady 
Mayoress of London. Mr. Goschen seems to appreciate the 
advantage of identifying specified warships with counties, cities 
and towns, and thus increasing the interest taken by civilians in 
the first line of defence. There is no reason why all the chief 
cities and towns of the Empire should not have their names borne 
on the scrolls at the stems of our ships, with, maybe, their coats-of- 
arms. 


The conclusion of Worcestershire’s successful cricket season 
must not be allowed to pass without a note of commendation. 
The county has held its own in first-class company, and through- 
out the season has done admirable work. The liberality and 
energy of Mr. Foley are well rewarded. Wheldon and Arnold 
are recognised as first-rate professionals, whilst the Fosters as a 
family are worthy to take rank with Steels, Studds, Walkers, 
Marshams, and Pilkingtons. It is with regret that we are com- 
pelled to be the first to announce that military duties will next 
season keep W. L. Foster from the field. 
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THE “GODS,” A CRITIC, AND 
‘GOING THE PACE” 


BLEssED are the obvious, for they shall be understood. 
We take no credit for inventing the latest beatitude ; it 
is ene which Popular Art has been long struggling to 
articulate. And if in verity we are the prophet of the 
new beatitude, it is because our lips were loosened in that 
Temple of the Obvious, the Princess’s, of Oxford Street. 

‘‘Going the Pace”! The very title breathes the 
obvious. No intermittent villainies here, no spasmodic 
virtue. No; a villain who betrays and deserts a girl, and 
allows an innocent man to go into penal servitude for his 
crime, is hall-marked. If only the intonation of virtue 
were hall-marked, too! But, alas! it is the penalty of 
virtue on the stage of melodrama to exhibit just the 
suspicion of a pose. The correct thing that it says is apt 
to be mouthy. In this respect Richard Mervyn, the hero 
(Mr. Ernest Leicester), was more fortunate than Alice 
Mervyn, the heroine (Miss Beatrix May). There is an- 
other matter, in which the obvious is not so triumphant as 
it might be. We refer to its notorious connection with 
slow music. The pathos of unsanctified love is, one 
would think, patent enough in a Christian country. Yet 
when poor Lucy Swanson (Miss Essex Dane), the devoted 
mistress of Fernando Parici (Mr. Walner Gregory), says 
to Richard Mervyn, ‘‘ I am not married,” instead of allow- 
ing an instant for awestruck silence, the band begins to 
play. True, we have seen Chatterton die to slow music 
on that very stage; but what a confession it is that the 
extremes of pathos are not worth a washerwoman’s sob 
unless accompanied by ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds”! 

The comic element of ‘Going the Pace” has an in- 
describable flavour of chestnuts, yet one must admit that 
this flavour is due to skilful braising rather than the ap- 
propriation of old ingredients. Bob Bowyer (Mr. Lionel 
Rignold), ‘‘a single man with a double nature,” is a droll, 
mechanical invention, posing as a canting missionary on 
the father’s side and a rake on the mother’s. It is as- 
tonishing how vi¢ally absurd is the religious falsetto, how 
instant is its touch on the springs of laughter. We know 
the puppet-trick, yet we join the guffaw of the crowd. 
Howbeit, we are punished by the vulgar fellow’s calling 
his sweetheart “ my little bit of almond rock,” and by his 
obtrusive gestures after sitting on some tomatoes. 

But how /onestly vulgar is the piece after all! ‘If 
you’d 40,000 knives sticking out all over you,” says 
Terence O’Rafferty, a circus proprietor (Mr. Edmund 
Gurney), to the Spanish villain, ‘‘ you would not stop an 
Irishman’s fist.” You should have heard the crowd roar. 
It is the way with crowds when you tickle them skilfully. 

And again: ‘‘ Even for your sake,” says poor Lucy to 
her pet scoundrel, ‘‘I will not accuse an innocent man.” 
There was a Dreyfusite ‘‘ Hear, hear” on that. 

Lastly : says the hero, on the day of his return from 
penal servitude, ‘‘I’m going to sit down to a supper of 
my own earning.” Why? For the baby! Excellent 
man! We shone as we clapped. 

As for the “‘ spectacle,” we saw real foxhounds, horses, 
policemen, a hansom cab, a copy of the Svar, an A BC, 
an attempted highway robbery, the death of a fallen 
woman, Mile. Rose Montero’s performance on a buck- 
jumper, and the final rout of the villain. The death was 
enriched by a divine text and a repulsive lurch forward on 
the part of the moribund, and was succeeded by clownish 
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comedy of the most approved kind. We had already 
chuckled over this sort of thing :—‘* What are you 
whispering to that chicken?—I am asking him who 
won the Derby of 1847.” 

In fine, the drama was a success, with a not over- 
crowded but appreciative audience. Is this art? you ask, 
We answer No; but we do not regret its success, despite 
the impotent quivering of our blue pencil. For it is the 
mission of such plays as this to waken the sense out of 
some of the stupefying despondencies of life. They evoke 
the thought that if heroes be only leonine enough they 
must escape from the corral of falsehood, that virtue and 
loveliness must prosper in the end. And so if Messrs, 
Ben Landeck and Arthur Shirley were to wince under 
the cry of ‘Art for Art!” we would encourage them with 
Jerry Juniper’s refrain, ‘‘ Nix, my doll palls, fake away.” 


CASTS IN THE DARK 


THERE are some who hold that night-fishing never is fair 
fishing, and there are waters on which it is very properly 
taboo, but it remains that it is still a popular sport. That 
is proved by the continued production of Bustards, Big 
Moths, the Coachman (that evergreen fly), and Sedges in 
several dressings, or, if it be in the North Country, of the 
various-hued bodies winged with the favourite partridge 
or grouse. Nor do we wonder at it. There is a charm 
in the pursuit of any fish by night which it is wanton 
pedantry to deny oneself for ever. Behold, say we, how 
good a thing it is, and how becoming well to bring home 
a brace at the end of a day’s fishing! That is a robustious 
creed for these times, we admit. The present fashion 
appears to be to spend a lifetime in discovering effective 
ways and means of killing fish, and then straightway to 
condemn them as unsportsmanlike, because they kill over 
well. We ourselves are all for the rigour of the game; 
but for pity’s sake leave us a game to play! This night- 
fishing we advise is no poaching method. We have no 
thought of leisters and the like. Out of respect to the 
stickler we even give up night-trolling, though it appears 
to have the sanction of Mr. John Watson, of whose 
book on the ‘ Fisheries of the English Lake District” 
(Lawrence & Bullen) more hereafter. For our night- 
fishing we ask only a fly-rod, a fly-line, and the artificiab 
fly, no other, and we promise to use them in those waters 
only where the sport is not forbidden. 

Thus equipped, and alone in the heart of the hills, with 
night enveloping them and us, what sport to cast ap 
enticing Sedge into the silent pool! You may be ever so 
skilled in the broad light of day, and possess ever so 
thorough a knowledge of the natural history of the water 
side, but that skill and that knowledge will stand you in 
poor stead here if something else be not added to them. 
To fish a water long after the sun has set, the angler 
requires an acquaintance with it the most exact and 
intimate. Lake, pool, stream, or mountain tarn, all its 
contours must be photographed upon his brain ; there is 
not a weed or root or sunken stump that he must not 
know the precise position of if he is to be certain of bring- 
ing his hooked fish to the net. He must have the most 
delicate control over rod and line to preserve his cast from 
disaster: an entanglement, a hitch in tree or in his person, 
and there is nothing for him but to break up and go 
home. It is a subtle knack, but, given this intimate 
knowledge of the water, it comes wonderfully to one. 
With a rod you are accustomed to, a line to suit the rod, 
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and a cast to suit the line, you can go down to the known 
pool in the dark, and fish it over without fear of mistake or 
mishap. Mr. Henry Faweett, if you think of it, did that 
every fishing day of his life. You cannot see your fly 
alight ; but you know where it alights, toa yard. You 
cannot see the rising fish, but the pluck at the line is 
sufficient signal to the trained wrist. All around and 
above and on the water is pitch, no bank or weed 
or tree stands up as landmark ; but when you have hooked 
a fish, instinctive knowledge serves you as eyes for its 
rushes and the rocks ahead. Do the gods, then, favour 
the angler in the dark? Not at all. This is only proof of 
how much one fishes by instinct in daylight also. Yet in 
one respect the angler in the dark is favoured. He must 
select his flies as carefully as during the day. Mr. Watson, 
by the way, says that he ought to use winged flies, dressed 
fuller in both body and wing than flies fished with by day. 
Winged flies, certainly. But it is not our experience, in 
the Lake District or anywhere else, that fish prefer the 
bigger fly by night, though we admit that we have met 
with the notion on almost every water. The angler by 
night, then, must choose his flies as carefully as by day, 
and he must handle them even more delicately ; but, once 
his fish is hooked, the playing and the landing frequently 
give less trouble than when the sun is up. It is a pretty 
point to explain. May it be that the fish in the dark, 
though he sees the fly against the black firmament quickly 
enough, less easily discerns the angler on the bank? Very 
certain it is, at any rate, that you can walk erect by night 
where by day you have to creep and crawl. We are 
tempted to press this explanation because of the moral 
it enforces, for day and for night,—fish far off! 

So far, of course, we have been writing of brown trout. 
Sea-trout fishing by night is not generally condemned as 
unsportsmanlike, and we are curious to ask why. O! (it 
will be said) brown trout feed by day. Not sofast. The 
brown trout we are after by night are big, old fellows, 
who begin tumbling about for food after the sun has set. 
And, let it be noted, they are old, big fellows in un- 
familiar strongholds. Does it ever occur to the angler 
who has killed fish after fish in a favourite pool that 
practically he has been rising and playing the same fish 
over and over again? He knows every inch of the pool, 
and he knows every trick of the fish; for, as one fish 
succeeds another in a position in the water, even so (as a 
tule) he succeeds to the other’s manceuvres when hooked. 
But by night you are into a fish in some strange strong- 
hold, under the arch of a bridge or by the roots of over- 
hanging trees, and in a double sense you are in the dark. 
Yet you would rather fish so than by the light o’ the 
moon. The reflected lunar rays are as killing to sport 
as the direct rays of the sun. That is true of sea- 
trout as of brown trout. ‘‘ An ideal night for this class of 
fishing,” Mr. Watson writes of Pennell tackle for sea- 
trout, ‘should have the following conditions : soft and 
warm, sky overcast, with the moon rising about half an 
hour after twilight. A few fish will be obtained as the 
day is going ; then will come a blank period between that 
time and until the light of the moon through the overcast 
sky begins to fallon the stream. At this time fish come 
on the feed again, and will continue so while the moon 
lasts.” But does Mr. Watson make it sufficiently clear 
that it is in the shadows you must cast? He will bear 
Us out that on the lovely Wyre, in his own country, it is 
under the shaded bank that the sea-trout run up. 
The sea-trout, in fact, appear to prefer the dark 
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and clouded hours for all operations. Light scares them. 
The poacher has discovered a certain silliness in the 
salmon by night. He marches through the water with 
lighted torch, followed by the leisterer, and the salmon 
come round him like moths about a candle. But you do 
not find the sea-trout coming. As our American friends 
say, ‘‘ Not much.” 

Mr. Watson’s volume, which has set us discoursing” 
on casts in the dark, many of them made in his own 
district, is the latest addition to ‘‘ The Angler’s Library” 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr. F. G. Aflalo are 
editing. It is full of local knowledge, shrewd “tips,” and 
sound advice, all set forth in a manner to make it useful 
to the angler who finds himself in the district and would 
fish it forthwith. We only wish that the district con- 
tained better sport than it does. Its system of lakes, 
tarns, and rivers, as Mr. Watson says, now constitute 
fisheries mainly in a potential sense only. When the day 
comes for the stocking of British waters as they ought to 
be stocked, the resources of the English Lake District 
will be developed, and baskets of good trout by daylight 
may follow. At present, casts in the dark are typical of 
the region. 


HALCYON SPORT 


“A Leicester correspondent writes to tell me that there is a 
man in that town who boasts of having killed no fewer than fifty- 
three kingfishers !"—Le¢¢er to “ Daily Chronicle.” 


ERE Progress yet to guns had led, 
A man, to kill his prey, 
Had need of qualities of head 
That now have little play, 
When any fool can pull a trigger 
And shoot his tiger, bird, or nigger ; 


And more, in his benightedness, 
When slaying called for wit, 
A fowler slew no bird unless 
Some stomach needed it : 
Whatever flew and was not food 
Might fly unharmed and raise its brood. 


The world grew wiser, and at last 
The double-barrel came, 
And with it the iconoclast 
Who kills in Learning’s name, 
And then, alas ! for whatsoe’er 
Of feathered life is labelled * rare.” 


For we, who glory in a state 
Enlightened and humane, 

Who of the cult of beauty prate, 
And prate and prate again, 

We merely praise: we do not strive 

To keep our lovely things alive / 


O flashing spirit of the weir, 
The river’s brightest gem !— 
Can no one hold our Halcyons dear 
Enough to fight for them? 
That_anyone permitted be, 
Unlashed, to slaughter fifty-three ! 


Will nought be done? This Midland brave 
Perchance is shooting still, 
Another Halcyon of the wave © 
This very day may kill : 
Come, Leicester, anti-vaccination 
Is not your only obligation ! 
E. V. Lucas 
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WITHIN THE RADIUS 
LADY SALOP’S DARING 


“You will remember,” began the young man, addressing the 
Countess of Salop, “that it was some time after midnight that you 
were made aware of my presence at yesterday’s reception. An 
individual, who described himself as a keeper of lunatics, found his 
way to you with the announcement that I, his charge, had eluded 
him and was at that instant roaming uncurbed among your guests. 
So I assume from what followed, and from the remarks that you 
yourself, Lord Salop, and Mr. Comyns have since addressed to me. 
You found me sitting meditative and aloof in a corner, and you 
were good enough to enter into conversation with me. Your 
suspicions were exchanged for certainty when I, innocently enough, 
rose to the occasion by improvising the most grotesque and 
fanciful story I could invent in explanation of my presence, my 
solicitude, and momentary air of dejection. I told you that my 
name was Falconer, and how I was pursued by an uncle, none 
other than His Grace the Duke of Bagnigge, accompanied by an 
American heiress, to whom I was that very evening to be affianced. 
To escape this formidable couple was my one thought. Feeling 
for my difficulties, you promised to assist me, and on the entry of 
the first of your guests that bore some resemblance to my imaginary 
pursuers, you sounded the alarm and led me hurriedly out of 
danger. Continuing in the spirit of adventure which had directed 
the majority of my movements since nightfall, I gaily assisted in 
the conspiracy ; with what result you already know. 

“This same spirit of adventure it was that took me afoot up 
Portland Place earlier in the evening. My name is O'Neill, and 
together with my uncle, a retired West India merchant greatly 
respected in the City, I occupy a detached villa at Hampstead. 
On an ordinary night I would have sought the] nearest cabstand 
and driven straightway home, but I had been dining in Wigmore 
Street at a table so dull as to outwit description. The wines were 
tepid, the company ill-assorted. In the drawing-room things were 
no better, if I except the performances of a Miss Cavanagh, who 
played the violin with skill, taste, and feeling. This lady, however, 
was guarded by so severe and obtrusive a chaperone—lived:more- 
over at Wimbledon, a district sufficiently remote to damp’ whatever 
ardour her companion had left unobliterated. 

“It may have been the exceptional dulness of the evening with 
its consequent reaction, or else some strain of devilry that still 
lingered after Miss Cavanagh had folded her music-case—Brahms 
was of her repertoire—but when I left the house I felt ripe for any 
crime against law, order, and the proprieties. Ten had barely 
struck as I proceeded up Portland Place. I was leisurely reflecting 
on the possibilities of that distinguished quarter when I observed 
the entrance to one of its most palatial residences open wide and 
three ladies emerge upon the pavement. A smart brougham was 
in waiting ; a man was in attendance. Calmly stepping forward, 
I raised my hat to the three ladies, relieved the man of his post, 
and myself assisted them into their carriage. With such perfect 
aplomb did I act my part that the servant deferentially made way 
for me; nor did the three ladies offer any remonstrance. My 
dress too must have supported my assurance’; nor do I marvel 
greatly at this, for in London I have frequently found that good 
clothes are viewed with more favour than an excellent introduc- 
tion. There was yet one vacant seat in the brougham. What 
could be more fitting than that I should take it. With the same 
air of perfect propriety I stepped in. The man, a liveried negro, 
as I now had time to observe, closed the door, mounted the box, 
and in another moment we were driving rapidly westwards. 

“There was little said during our drive. In the dim light 
relieved only by the occasional illuminations of the street lamps, 
I discovered that my companions were dressed in white. Their 
faces were hidden in white wraps of some light texture, and to me 
it seemed as though these shawls were drawn more closely than is 
the custom. Clearly these ladies did not wish to be recognised. 
I rallied them on their prudence more than once, pointing out the 
cruelty of their reserve. ‘So much beauty,’ said I, ‘and no 
single glimpse bestowed on one who has braved every obstacle to 
express his respectful devotion!’ At this they all three tittered, 
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drawing their wraps closer than ever. Their coquetry, for such | 
deemed it to be, only served to heighten my enjoyment of the 
situation. Otherwise, little more than the flash of an eye, the 
movement of an arm marked our passage. Several times | 
essayed an interruption of this silence, holding forth with as much 
liveliness as I am master of on the situation; but nothin 
more than a general giggle could I provoke. This veiled laughter 
would find its starting-point now with the lady at my side, now 
with one of her companions opposite ; but beyond, no coherent 
retort of any description did any one of the three adventure, 
Mystified and yet emboldened, also curious to know the purpose 
of these ladies, who, despite their childish behaviour, were eyj. 
dently full-grown, I took the hand of the one at my side. She 
did not withdraw it. Asa hand it was large and firm. I pressed 
it, and she returned the pressure most manfully. I passed my arm 
through hers, and she was noways disconcerted. ‘This, thought 
I, ‘betokens a warm heart.’ I was wondering whether the two 
ladies opposite were of a like ingenuous disposition, when the 
carriage drew up at a mansion whose back must overlook the 
gardens of Campden House. 

“The coloured footman opened the door for us, and I sprang out 
and assisted the three ladies to alight. We were standing before 
the entry to a tallish house, the lights of whose top floors looked 
over the high wall that ran to right and left of us. 

“*Good-night, John,’ said one of the three ladies. Her accent 
was not English, nor could I determine its nationality. The man 
touched his hat and returned to the box ; the carriage drove off, 
and we were left alone facing a gateway newly painted a bright 
red. A bell-pull of wrought iron hung temptingly to my hand. I 
tugged at it, and was startled when in response came the heavy 
clang-clang of the iron tongue. No one answered this summons, 
Instead, there was a movement of wires, and the gateway swung 
open, then closed behind us. From that moment it seemed as 
though London were non-existent. We were somewhere in the 
parish of Marylebone, and yet when I looked at my companions, 
at the gaudily tiled passage into which the closed gateway had 
given, thousands of miles seemed to separate me from the brick 
and stucco, the red and white people that dwelt outside. 

“The passage before us was lit by a crude hanging lamp 
Oriental in design, and dripping its oil on to the bright mosaic of 
the pavement; the walls were covered with barbaric hangings. 
Nothing beyond ourselves stirred in this narrow courtyard, I 
looked at my companions. They had thrown their wraps aside, 
and now stood out, ludicrous and grotesque, three woolly-haired 
negresses, with coal-black face and neck absurdly at variance with 
the white satin of fashionably-cut gowns. I kept my countenance 
as best I could. The foremost gave me the black arm that I had 
pressed so gallantly in the carriage. The others followed us. At 
the end of the passage was another doorway of some dark wood 
made hideous with its ornament. Gleaming almost white in the 
lamplight was a huge knocker of polished silver, shaped and 
jewelled like the head of a python; and this head was continued in 
thin metal that writhed and twisted, a scaly, convoluted line of 
phosphorescence mingling cunningly with the tiled flooring and 
dropping heavy coils about our feet. The lady on my arm gave 
me little time to continue these observations. Raising the heavy 
head of the serpent, she let it fall with a crash. Again followed a 
sound of moving wires, and again we pushed on, this time to plunge 
into utter darkness. I was led forward into this sudden night. | 
counted the paces. There were ten of these before something 
soft and clinging closed round me. I reached out and seized hold 
of the heavy folds. The three negresses clapped their hands, and 
then the thick curtain of black velvet into which I had stumbled 
parted, and I found myself standing bolt upright in a large room 
dazzlingly lit with lamps and candles. 

“ My first impulse on arriving at the end of darkness was to bid 
the ladies good-night, thank them for the kindness they had so fat 
shown me, and find my way back into Marylebone as best I might. 
But the novelty of my surroundings, an overpowering desire to 
ascertain the end of these mysteries quickly mastered my mis 
givings. Emboldened by our return to what by comparison 
seemed broad daylight, I folded my opera hat and concluded that 
I would see matters out. ‘After all,’ thought I, ‘these ladies 
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have so far been most well-disposed. As for the colour of their 
skin, that is clearly a matter for which they can hardly be held 
accountable, and as to the incongruity of their costume, surely no 
one would wish that they should expose themselves to a Northern 
climate clad in the dress which is prevalent in freer and more 
tropical latitudes.’ Their numbers, too, I considered as an addi- 
tional safeguard. Had there been but one, thought I, the posi- 
tion might indeed be regarded as compromising ; but here were 
three, all apparently of the same mind, and none who, by the 
greatest stretch of the feminine imagination, could regard herself 
as privileged beyond the others. I determined on an attitude of 
strict impartiality. Little did 1 know then that these three ladies 
were one and all heathens and polygamists, beings that would 
think nothing of allying themselves as one man to one man. I was 
yet to learn the unedifying truth. ALBERT KINROSS. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 

Dieppe 
How like to Margate—the dear delight of Dickens—is this town 
of Dieppe! Of course we miss on the P/age the “’Arry and 
‘Arriet” in their own familiar guise, but we have their Gallic 
prototypes by dozens. The bathing, too, is more wzx/e, as the 
French spell it, and the bathers wear costumes that even Margate 
would not countenance. But for the rest it is much the same. 
The eau monde is remarkable for its absence, or at least its 
retirement to the shelter on the promenade in front of the Casino, 
where in select seclusion it looks down upon the rabble disporting 
itself on the stony beach. Here a little boy sits behind his huge 
basket of ga/e¢fes, busily sifting the finest of sugar over each layer 
of the golden-brown, most appetising little cakes, for which Dieppe 
and its environs are so justly famous; there a stalwart daigneur 
staggers down from one of the bathing c/a/efs under the weight 
of some portly dame, who finds a walk across the shingly beach 
no more to her liking than are the audible smiles of the observing 
crowd. The women very seldom swim; the men almost as 
seldom ; they mostly catch hands, bob up and down in the water, 
and scream in a manner that proves highly diverting to the 
English spectator. Those among the natives who do not bathe 
read about /’Afaire, and talk about it in emphatic little shrieks 
until the hour when all the world goes up to déjeuner. Happy 
interruption! In France one gets even more tired than you must 
bein England of the Afare with its interminable side issues and 
irrelevancies. 

After déjeuner a walk up the Grande Rue, where every second 
person one meets is English or American. It may be imagination, 
but they seem to talk in louder tones than anyone else. It will be 
observed, too, that, in spite of the fact that there is plenty of room 
on the pavement, the English visitors always take the middle of the 
toad. The shops seem to overflow with them, and in every window 
we see “ English spoken.” The market is in full swing as we pass 
through it to reach the beautiful old Cathedral. One feels at once 
on approaching the doors of the building that sense of materialism 
inwhich the natives of Catholic countries accept their religion. 
Outside the doors the scene is that of a fair, and the amusements 
for the passer-by are, to say the least, worldly. Inside all is dark 
and quiet as the grave. The faint smell of incense still lingers in 
the long cool aisles, and is as a draught of fresh water to a thirsty 
man after the unsavoury odours of the market-place. 

Half-past three is striking from the old tower as the Grande 
Rue is regained. The boat from Newhaven is due, and everyone 
seems to be on the way to see it arrive. It is late, and the time is 
spent from the point watching the chemincaux, bands of tramps 
who live in caves all round the coast hereabouts. From a dis- 
tance they look like Mr. Reed’s “ prehistoric peeps” of Punch fame. 
Their clothes are falling off them in rags and tatters, their faces 
begrimed with dust and dirt. Some come round with nets which 
they let down in the mud for the eels that seem to be found 
here in great quantities. But here comes the English boat, her 
Passengers waving handkerchiefs in the most charmingly indis- 
criminate manner to the waiting crowd. They have yet to learn 
in the throes of the Customs that the French official can be the 
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most trying person in the world. Through a passage on the quay 
one can see the train for Paris getting ready to depart. A stout 
British matron—(why are stout people so strangely fussy ?)—is 
panting to and fro in an apparently vain effort to collect her 
belongings. A new hand at the game evidently, and alone in her 
misery. In desperation she comes to a standstill in front of an 
important gold-laced personage, and with a diabolical accent 
britannique demands :— 

“ Quand est-ce que part le train de cing heures?” The official 
looks at her in a calm speculative fashion, and with an expressive 
motion of elbows and upturned palms :— 

** Mais a cinq heures, madame.” 

“ But it’s already cing heures,” frantically. 

“ Pardon, madame !” 

“T say it’s already five o’clock,” holding up five fingers. 

“ Eh bien, il va partir.” 

“* Heavens, and I haven’t seen half my things ! 
induced me to come to this benighted ——” 

“ En voiture, s’il vous plait, en voiture ”—comes at this moment 
in a stentorian bellow, and the poor lady is bundled uncere- 
moniously into a carriage and borne off, with or without her 
troublesome dagage. 

It is the hour of the Zedits verres as we return through the 
town, and every café is graced with a dozen little tables, each with 
its two or three occupants enjoying every manner of insipid or 
sickly drink. Beyond is the Casino, the people hurrying out from 
the concert in the inner hall, and each hoping to get a seat at the 
tables where the fetits chevauwx exercise an absorbing influence 
even at this early hour. 

‘* Faites vos jeux, messieurs !” comes in a monotonous tone every 
moment, accompanied by the staccato little knocks as the croupier 
rakes in the money over the green baize. “Faites vos jeux, 
messieurs !” It might with more truth be mesdames, for the women 
are often two to one man. The gambling spirit possesses them 
more entirely, when it seizes them at all. One gets disgusted 
soon enough in watching the various types of faces round the 
circle. There is no influence in the world so lowering as that 
exercised by feelings of greed—surely men look nearer the 
animals at such moments than on any other occasion. Asa little 
Spanish girl said, turning away in disgust :— 

“It makes the blood turn !” 

In the main entrance some children, English and French, are 
playing together. 

“ Oh, shut it!” cries one bouncing schoolboy of some twelve 
years. ‘You French people would talk the hind leg off a 
donkey 2 

“Eh bien, why don’t you stay in your own country, then?” 
from a fiery little girl. 

“ Because we don’t choose, see !” 

“Well, if you want to be impolite you had better return to 
England; we don’t speak like that here,” from a puny little French 
boy, dressed in white china silk blouse. 

“ Allez-vous en, Poudré!” from an English partisan. 

“Why do they call little Marcel ‘Poudré’?” asks a little 
American. 

“‘T guess because the English boys say he powders his legs 
before going to bathe! But,” with sudden inspiration, “I vote 
we all make it up, and go down and play rounders on the Plage!” 

Make it up they accordingly did, and the merry laughing 
crowd soon leave the stifling Casino and run laughing down to the 
sea. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


Oh, whatever 








The Sailor Man 


Long, long away, an’ no matther how far 

’Tis the girls that I miss, girls that I miss. 
Women are roun’ ye wherever ye are, 

Not worth a kiss, not worth a kiss. 
Over in Ireland many’s the one— 

Well do I know that has nothin’ to say wi’ them,— 
Sweeter than anythin’ under the sun, 

Och, but the Irish girls has the way wi’ them ! 

From verses by Moira O' Neill, in ‘‘ Blackwood's Magasine.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


POINTS FOR THE CHANCELLOR 
To the Editor of THt OUTLOOK 


I sUBMIT we do not want another burden imposed in the shape 
of gratuitous Old Age Pensions; rather we wish a present 
heavy burden to be reduced. Half the Poor Rate (£24,000,000 
for 1897, England and Wales) should have been knocked off by 
putting 3s. extra per gallon on spirits = £6,000,000, and 3s. 6d. extra 
per barrel on beer= £6,000,000, and on licences for sale of in- 
toxicants an extra £1,000,000. With over £180,000,000 spent 
yearly on drink in Great Britain and Ireland there is clearly a 
savings margin for the working classes. Note quantity of liquor 
consumed ; excess revenue from intoxicants first half-year, 1899, 
over first half-year, 1898, amounts to £855,000. 

Drink is the most appalling evil of the day, producing crime, 
disease, and poverty, filling our gaols, workhouses, and asylums, 
thereby entailing a heavy and increasing burden upon all thrifty 
taxpayers ; so more taxation should be put upon intoxicants. In 
justice to the thrifty taxpayer this burden should be considerably 
lightened and fall upon the army of thirsty topers. 

I submit also that the Government has missed frequent oppor- 
tunities for forwarding the cause of temperance by not abolishing 
the duties on cocoa and coffee, and by not abolishing duties on 
other necessaries of life such as dried fruits, by not abolishing 
taxes on locomotion, i.e. taxes on motor-cars and the railway 
passenger duty, and by not making provision for harbours of 
refuge, and for the payment of jurors at assizes and quarter- 
sessions. 

Another point. Not only is our regular army deficient in 
numbers required and in quality, but the grand old militia force 
is 21,000 men below the establishment. Lord Roberts says if we 
want good material in our army we must pay forit. All through 
the debates on the Army Estimates this year and last year the 
Service members in the House of Commons pressed for increased 
pay for the privates and better rations. Why does Government 
fight shy of the estimates for these? 3¢. a day extra pay and 3d. 
a day for better rations for 200,000 men amounts to £1,800,000 
yearly, and in the condition of the labour market it is an expendi- 
ture that must be squarely faced. Is it not high time, with our 
increasing responsibilities and ever-extending Empire, to call 
urgent attention to the fact that the army is 25,000 men short, and 
the militia 21,000 men short ? RICHARD VARLEY. 

1 Portland Place, Brighton : Aug. 29. 


[We agree that the opportunities of recent fat Budgets have 
been sadly wasted, and the waste is all the more to be regretted 
because fat Budgets come none too often. We agree, too, that it is 
cowardice to burke the real reason why our army is below our 
imperial needs. But we think the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in looking round for more revenue, should make it his business 
not to penalise “ drink” in a wholesale fashion, as though it were 
not the thing of good it undoubtedly is, but rather to differentiate 
in taxation more exactly than is now done between beer that is 
muddy, bad, and thirst-provoking, and beer that is wholesome and 
thirst-quenching ; between pure and cheap light wines and the 
vinegary washings that are too often passed off upon the English- 
man ; between public-houses that are mere smelly drinking dens 
and public-houses that are places of refreshment and relaxation 
and fill a really useful place in our social life. There is plenty 
more revenue to be made out of the drink traffic, but we want to 
see it made with more regard for the public interest and less 
regard for the political interest of the house-tying brewer and 
distiller.—ED. ] 


THE RAT AND THE 
To the Editor of Tak OUTLOOK 


An interesting illustration of the combination of a really high 
degree of ingenuity with curious limitations of intelligence, such as 
is often found in animals, was recently related to the writer. A 
fady in whose house he was staying was in the habit of leaving a 
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plate of biscuits on the dining-room table on retiring, so that 
members of the household who were out late could help them. 
selves. One morning the plate was found swept clean, and upon 
making some joking remark about the ravenous midnight appetite 
of the gentleman who had come in late, she was surprised to lear 
that he had not touched the biscuits. The servants also denied 
all knowledge of the matter ; but a couple of days later the house. 
maid came running upstairs with a breathless “ Please, ma’am 
we’ve found the biscuits.” , 

The dining-room was undergoing its weekly cleaning, and 
upon lifting up the heavy, old-fashioned fender, there under its 
bottom lay the missing biscuits. A narrow opening was found 
between two of the bricks of the hearth opening into a rat hole, 
and through which the rat had evidently squeezed himself. He 
must have climbed upon the table, and carried each biscuit down 
separately in his mouth, as not a crumb was to be found upon 
either tablecloth or carpet; and if he had thrown them down 
to the floor, some of the biscuits would have certainly broken, 
even if the noise had not attracted attention. Then, finding that 
the biscuits, which were about the size of the palm of one’s hand, 
were far too large to be dragged into the narrow mouth of his 
hole, one of two things happened. Either finding number one 
too big, number two was promptly brought and tried, but, being 
also obstinate, was dropped for number three, and so on until 
every biscuit on the plate had been tested, which appeared not 
improbable from the extent to which they were all scratched and 
marked. Or, finding the first two or three unmanageable, he 
promptly decided to bring all the rest under cover at once, hoping 
to devour them at his leisure. 

The curious thing about this otherwise quite ingenious trans- 
action was that it never seemed to occur to the rat to break up or 
gnaw down the brittle biscuits, in order to make them small 
enough to fit the opening of his burrow. That he had not done 
so was evident from the fact that, after two days, at least two 
thirds of the biscuits were left. 

In this respect several insects could have given him pointers, 
for ants have been seen, after attempting to enter the “door- 
way” of the ant-hill with a burden larger than the opening, to 
deliberately lay their booty down and cut it in two with their 
jaws. Wasps also and hornets always bite off the wings of any 
insects they may capture, so that they will not catch the air and 
impede their homeward flight. Woops HUTCHINSON. 

Combe Martin, North Devon. 


DEMOCRACY AND ART 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


The writer of the article “ Demos and Music,” in THE 
OUTLOOK of August 19, is quite right in his contention that public 
authorities in general have no business to supply bad art and music 
on the ground that the public understand and need it. The duty 
of public authorities is to supply always artistic work of high 
quality, work which the people sooner or later get to understand, 
and form good standards by. Nothing cheap, tawdry, trivial, or 
wishy-washy should be presented to Demos to-day, and the 
authorities who draw up a popular programme of music, or put up 
a public statue, or raise a national monument, should simply ask 
themselves: Is it powerful, is it simple, is it beautiful? And 
should the answer be Yes, the authorities can rest certain that by 
putting forward first-rate work they have done more to please the 
people than by coming down, down, down to the mysterious 
“ popular level.” 

Good art, as your contributor says, can be roughly divided into 
two categories—the art which produces comparatively a simple 
effect, and the art which is too complex for the popular under- 
standing. In painting, take Rembrandt as an example of the 
highest yet most popular art. Put the most showy portrait by 
popular Academician beside a good Rembrandt, and the Acade- 
mician simply fades away before the crowd’s eyes; his cheap, 
bright, “popular” colour and painty surface appears weak, 
faint, lifeless beside the old master’s tones. So in music Mozart's 
ease, gaiety, and brilliancy will kill the weak, “catchy,” trivial 
gaiety of Gillet and Tchakoff, and the rest of them. 
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Of course, you must carefully select your genuine art, but it 
must always be genuine. But public bodies in general, and 
benevolent societies, and suburban polytechnics, and people in 
authority, in dealing with Demos generally act on the contrary 
assumption. They carefully look out for the “masses” all the 
mild, watery, half and half, pretty-pretty pieces of sentimental art 
and literature they can find, till between the “classes” and the 
masses” the whole country is flooded with weak copies of art 
absolutely puerile in standard, and the “ popular” art has neither 
vigour nor character nor quality left. That is how you know 
“popular” art ! Of course the people “ like” false art in a way, 
just as they “ prefer” the dry, tasteless “ shop” bread of commerce 
to the sweet and nutty home-baked loaf. But we do not supply 
the community with Tammany Halls because it “ likes” them, and 
to supply the public with shoddy art is for the national art to become 
contemptible. That is where we are to-day. Between an ignorant 
public opinion and a prevalent commercialism, all the “art 
standards” put forward by Science and Art Departments, Institutes, 
and Benevolent Societies generally simply forward the falsification 
of popular taste, till the real artists and genuine craftsmen (now 
isolated from the main body of the people and huddled in little 
coteries, or left to cater for the “popular” taste independently) 
can themselves train and educate public taste, art will practically be 
aminus quantity in the national life. 

We know the immense work that William Morris did against 
the false standards of his day ; we know that the best work carried 
on to-day by artists, architects, and craftsmen largely derives from 
the inspiration of his example. And perhaps some future genera- 
tion will see a Cabinet Minister (a Minister and an artist !) power- 
ful and original enough to devise some means of putting power in 
the hands of the most creative and original artists. Such action 
would be against the “ wish” of the electorate, of course, but still 
the people might benefit! And such a turn of the wheel would of 
course be the work of chance. 

Meanwhile the position of Art and Democracy is_ best 
symbolised by the action of the County Council over the projected 
Battersea Bridge. It did not occur to the people’s representatives 
that a bridge could be a work of art at all! It was obviously a 
work of utility. People were to use the bridge for traffic. The 
community was not expected to see it! “Ha, ha!” laughed the 
Council—“ the idea of people wanting to have a beautiful bridge ! 
We'll teach them. We'll give the contract to an engineer!” And 
$0 the people’s representatives did. The rest is history. 

August 26. J. E. GRATTEN. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC 
1 the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


Will you kindly concede me, Sir, the necessary space to make 
a few observations on the two articles on “ Beauty and—-the 
Public” which appeared in your issues of August 12 and 19? The 
text is a very ancient one indeed. The writer’s style is fre- 
quently complicated and obscured by an unfortunate itch to make 
phrases, but I gather it to be his belief that there is a decided 
antagonism between the spirit of these present days and the 
“Spirit of Beauty” as evinced in poetry. The spirit of the 
times, he conceives, or seems to conceive, is shown in the music- 
hall-mindedness of the general ; and the general feeds its soul on 
the Strand Magazine and Tit-Bits. 

It is an old question, Sir, a very old question; and Mr. 
Macdonald perpetuates a very old and a very fatal error; he 
scolds the world in the name of the “Spirit of Beauty.” Not 
only so, but he does not once define this “ Spirit of Beauty.” He 
gives us instead a mass of phrases and fine adjectives which seem 
‘ome—who humbly profess to have loved poetry and the Spirit 
of Beauty all my days—to be mere disordered verbiage. For a 
specimen take the rhapsody on Shakespeare on p. 87, col. I. 
Laudation in such degree of any mortal man is nauseous, for it 
will not stand the proof. There are a great many very ugly 
things in Shakespeare—things wsthetically ugly, offensive to the 
idea of beauty ; things that show not “ matter spiritualised” but 
Spirit materialised. Nobody knew better than Shakespeare that 
this would be but a sorry world if ever it subjected itself to the 
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domination of writers on the Idea of Beauty. His delight was to 
render men in action, and show them making history. He did 
this with such success as to be able to retire in middle life to 
Stratford-on-Avon, purchase a quite false coat-of-arms, set up as a 
country gentleman, and take his part in the local politics of his 
parish. That is what he dd; and that is what we are all trying 
to do in one form or another. We are, in short, primarily men of 
action. 

More than that, we are becoming better men of action with 
the progress of the years ; and it is a most healthy sign that, set 
down plump as we are in this struggle with Nature and our fellows, 
we have not been tempted yet into any false quest after the 
Spirit of Beauty. The Spirit of Beauty, which, if it be anything, 
is the memorised emanation of beautiful action, grows increasingly 
with the years, and inspires men here and there to yet more 
beautiful and accomplished action. But it is a most ludicrous 
inversion of common sense that we Men in the Street, who have 
our day’s work to do, and who are doing it better and from higher 
motives every year by virtue of that memorised beauty of action 
of the best of our fellows who have gone before—it is, I say, a 
most absurd thing that we should be scolded because we do not 
buy the book of every little squeaking fellow who thinks that what 
he did with a maid in the groves was so much more keenly felt 
and perceived by him than by us with our maids. 

Mr. Macdonald’s special monster, the Music-hall Mind, is 
merely our old friend “the ordinary intelligence,” “the average 
sensual man” over again. He is the man for whom Shakespeare 
wrote, whom no doubt he hoped he might ameliorate, but for 
whom also he degraded many a scene by the introduction of 
unclean jest and irrational fooling. Mr. Macdonald’s Music-hall 
incident makes a very false parable. There is nothing more 
certain than that the level of music-hall entertainment has 
risen enormously and goes on rising. Anyone with a twenty 
years’ memory ca. attest that. The ribald jest, the unclean 
allusion, the prurient action have almost disappeared. The appeal 
to the intellect is higher ; and however far off it may all be from 
the “Spirit of Beauty,” it is nearer than it was. 

The Music-hall Mind, the Man in the Street, the reader of the 
Strand and Tit-Bits is the despot and lawgiver of present-day 
literature, says Mr. Macdonald. No such thing, Sir. He is fed, 
intellectually, on a commercial basis with things that interest him. 
These things are primarily facts and photographs. ‘“ Paradise 
Lost” and “ Hamlet” are not yet for him ; but it is an undoubted 
fact that the ladder to “ Hamlet” is the Strand Magazine and its 
like. This is what Mr. Macdonald forgets. The “Spirit of 
Beauty” by no means belongs to him and the poets whom he dis- 
covers, and the public do not buy. The Spirit of Beauty resides 
in the just and harmonious expression of all human effort in what- 
ever sphere. Poetry is only one expression of it. It is a concep- 
tion that speaks to a far greater number of Men in the Street than 
Mr. Macdonald in his contemptuous diatribe allows for. And a 
reader earnestly in search of some expression of it may have to 
plod through a very large number of verses, rhymed or unrhymed, 
many of them highly recommended “by the best judges of litera- 
ture,” without finding any. He may hap on it in the Seven Dials 
on a rainy night when he sees a woman take the shawl from her 
shoulders and wrap her infant in it, while the drenching water 
soaks herself. Maternal Instinct, say you? Out on you, shallow 
man: that zs the Spirit of Beauty ! 

A most fantastic idea this, Mr. Editor, that I should cease to 
interest myself in this mighty, moving, world-pageant of Empire, 
with all its possibilities of heroic action, and mew myself in a 
corner with literature written by those who “think about life,” 
as our writer says. Why, Sir, I thought great action was pre- 
cisely the subject-matter of the “Iliad”; the historical plays of 
Shakespeare, “ Julius Cesar,” “ Macbeth,” and many another 
great work. Why should I not find myself inspired by a contem- 
plation of the actual pomp and circumstance about me? Are we 
really so brutalised in our tastes as Mr. Macdonald asserts? Are 
the moralities and significances of real things as they evolve 
before our eyes so likely to escape us that we must by preference 
study the poets upon these things? Frankly, Sir, I do not lay 
such store by the poets and thinkers and seers. We are humanised 
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and advanced by strife, joy, and tribulation in our own experi- 
ences : what we admire in writers is the expression of what we 
previously knew in ourselves to be true. 

The public, Sir, in these days I take to be in a fairly healthy 
state ; they are a decided improvement on previous generations ; 
they advance slowly to the true appreciation of Beauty ; and it 
is no reproach to them that they do not buy books of poetry more 
extensively than is the case. When the present generation is dead 
and gone, and the engrossing world-drama which it is witnessing 
has passed into another phase, some true poet will arise and sing 
of the Spirit of Beauty that was in it. ONE IN THE STREET. 


Zo the Editor of THz OUTLOOK 


Apropos the articles and letters on this subject. I think that 
one conclusion is very obvious. This conclusion is that the reason 
why those individuals, usually bracketed as the common reading 
public, do not read poetry is simply because they can’t. It is 
not so much a matter of palatability as of indigestibility. Poetry 
is not so much distasteful as unintelligible to them. So far as 
they are concerned, any literary interest can only be sustained by 
some active surface current of events. It is not given to them to 
look into the soul of things—and wonder. Their own mental or 
rather soul construction would not admit of such a thing. Perhaps 
after some long process of time the embryonic elements of poetical 
faculty in the “ public” mind may develop, and at last vindicate 
its maturity by shouting for poetry ; but that moment is certainly 
not yet. We may deplore, but at the same time can hardly very 
strenuously advocate any abortive attempt at premature assimila- 
tion. T. W. COLE. 

21 Coleford Road, Wandsworth : 

August 28. 


To the Editor of THE OurLook 


Permit me to thank Mr. Macdonald for making, and yourself 
for offering, in the marketplace so rare and unpopular a com- 
modity as a morsel of real social criticism. The Press, the Pulpit, 
and the Platform daily deck their shop windows with spurious 
articles, tricked and bedizened with all the cunning of counterfeit. 
The universality, the persistence of the sight dries up one’s soul ; 
but one ought to thank God for the remaining spark of vitality that 
enables one to feel pleasure in the contemplation of an honest 
piece of work that is at once literature and social criticism. 

The gist and marrow of Mr. Macdonald’s contention (as also of 
Philopoietes with his brilliant historical generalisations) is, I take 
it, this—that the contemporary epoch is, when compared with other 
epochs in the history of our own and other nations, seen to be a 
period characterised by intellectual feebleness and moral—terpor 
I was going to say, perversity is nearer what I mean; and that 
unless we take a thought and mend our courses betimes, we shall 
land ourselves in untold national calamities. 

When, in illustration and proof of his contention, Mr. Mac- 
donald cites the public inability to produce or absorb poetry, it is 
scarcely to be expected that Mr. Spice of Clapham will follow the 
argument. The thesis is not, I suppose, intended in the main to 
be addressed to Clapham. 

Mr. Macdonald might have drawn his illustration from the 
contemporary products of any of the arts. To many of us the 
characteristics of the period are writ most legibly in the architec- 
ture of the age. To say that every trick is a chunk of philosophy 
is acommonplace remark. It is the interpretation of the whole 
as social art and philosophy that is wanted. We are all philo- 
sophers, we are all artists—for the most part without knowing it. 
We want to be interpreted as individuals and as units in a system. 
My philosophic formula may be simply “stand and deliver”—or 
it may be the maxim of Buddhistic ethics, or any other that may 
lie between these extremes. And so with Art—or at least with 
that sense of rhythm which is the inseparable art element in man. 
The human craving and necessity for rhythm may express itself in 
hi-tiddle-di-hi-ti or in the moonlight sonata, in the buttons on a 
coster’s trousers or in Westminster Abbey. 

If I—the man in the street-—would know where I stand and 
whither I am tending, I must be made to understand what is the 
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philosophy (the theory of life) on which my actions are based, l 
must be made to see what is my standard of art. Light is the 
first condition of progress. Therefore again I thank Mr, Macdonald 
for the ray of light he has shed on a great—perhaps the greatest— 


national question. A VILLAGER, 
Amersham : Aug. 29. 


‘‘HERESIES” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


I have invented a word to designate mere littérateurs who 
exhibit their cleverness in constructing sentences as equivalent to 
criticism of philosophic and scientific works. This word is “babble. 
gassers.” I will leave you to decide whether the word is applicable 
to the writer who has noticed the first volume—and who does not 
inform your readers that there are three volumes to follow—of 
“ Heresies.” Apart from this point, I should like to apply a little 
mild criticism to your critic. 

Among other things I assail are “wise men of the same 
religion,” which “religion they never tell.” The wise man who 
originated this profound observation, “under the old chestnut 
tree,” offered it, according to your critic, as defining all wise men, 
Now, I have offered some proofs that religions that are held, but 
not told, are the religions of vogwes. If your critic endorses what 
was said “under the chestnut tree,” I venture to suggest that his 
obiter dicta regarding Darwinism, Weismannism, and science 
generally might have been omitted without creating an aching 
void had he tried to meet some of my contentions against the wise 
man’s theory of religious propriety. 

Your critic’s lurking sneers at Darwinism and cognate science 
suffer from the defect he attributes to my heresies. Those sneers 
are now belated. They were up-to-date—excuse me, I am nota 
man of letters ; later, perhaps, when I have done with things, | 
shall have time to amuse myself with letters—when the public was 
densely ignorant of, and indifferent to, the significance of evolu- 
tionary demonstration, and was amenable to what your critic taxes 
me with lacking, persuasiveness, rather than to intellectual demon- 
stration. In those days, the dilettante literary craftsman had a 
free hand, and persuasiveness was king. Now intelligent and 
informed ‘people want a stronger monarch than persuasiveness, 
because they are getting convinced that religions held, but not 
told, are rogues’ religions. These people are now beginning to 
perceive that there is such a thing as honesty. 

If Darwinism and Weismannism have done nothing else, } 
hope to show that they have utterly, irretrievably consigned to 
rational oblivion, and so rendered impossible to honest folk, the 
ostensible religion of “wise men,” which those sages call Chris- 
tianity. 

In treating even the first volume of “Heresies” as a mere 
“réchaufgfé of theological controversy,” your critic manifests his 
inability, or lack of incentive, to comprehend it. Even the first 
volume raises issues going to the root of social and individual 
action, in a way, I venture to assert, those issues have never before 
been raised. Thanking you for the notice which, I regret, is nota 
criticism, I am, H. Crorr HILLER. 


P.S.—Your critic sees a decline of heresy and seems unable to 
account for it. I will help him. The decline of heresy arises 
from the increase of tolerance. This arises from the increase of 
hypocrites with religion on their sleeves and none in their souls; 
wise men with two shams, one held and not told ; the other told 
and not held. H. C. H. 


[Mr. Hiller is mistaken. We did not speak of the decline of 
heresy, but of “aggressive” heresy, with its cocksure tone about 
the absolute truth of its own negations, and the morality of those 
who differ from it. On the other hand, Mr. Hiller is quite right 
in stating that we did not criticise his book, which consists mainly 
of replies to utterances of Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Alexander 
Craufurd, Dr. Bilsborrow, Professor Morgan, Rev. A. J. Stanton, 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, Mr. Adeney, and other thinkers, whose 
views, as represented and criticised by Mr. Hiller, did not seem to 
us of sufficient public interest to require comment.—ED.] 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
September 1, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—I am fresh from a terrible little book, Ze 
Domestic Blunders of Women (Pearson. 3s. 6d.), by A Mere Man. 
With the exception of an observation on the conduct of “the 
highly respectable” and objectionable “person” when she gets on 
the tiles of your house, I might have stated the facts of it myself. 
if there is one thing I am more surprised at than another it is that 
women have such an admiration for a man who “notices” any- 
thing of a purely domestic kind. Perhaps that is a reaction from 
the disgust inspired by the fussy man who is so wittily described 
in Wilkie Collins’s farcical sketch, “ Pray Employ Major Namby.” 
A Mere Man has written a very sensible, almost trite book, yet to 
some good ladies it has seemed epoch-making. He has noticed 
that “the drawers in a dresser never have any handles.” But 
they have sometimes, another “mere man” would remark. Never 
mind; even to generalise on such a matter seems wonderful to the 
ladies. I have noticed how you go into fits if we ask for a needle 
and thread, or remember the recipe of a pudding. A Mere Man 
(in capitals) is, however, too near the spot to be taken humour- 
ously. He avers that you never ask for estimates of your trades- 
people, and that “Women’s idea of being robbed consists in 
tradespeople not conspiring to look after the interest of people 
who do not know their business.” Worse than this, he declares 
that “Next to their mothers, the chief murderers of children 
are their nurses.” It seems they are kindly killed on sweets. 
That does not apply to you, but what of this: “Woman is 
the slave of furniture”? He speaks of “the craze for putting 
everything or something above the floor,” which accounts for tables, 
sideboards, and beds. Women are “afraid of beetles and mice 
and other harmless things,” therefore they “invented the bed,” 
and were thereupon led to invent “the table to stand by it.” 
Disliking beetles myself—would A Mere Man face calmly the 
prospect of things creeping over him in the night ?—I am on your 
side here. Furthermore, I consider the idea of giving every 
servant an inventory of the things she has to take charge of im- 
practicable, not to say absurd, and deny that good-looking young 
women would ever regard domestic service as a permanency. I 
do not like A Mere Man the better for calling a home a ‘‘ fad,” 
and I wish he were more constantly in mind of the gracious 
influence of woman in the domestic sphere. Yorick’s illustra- 
tions are trivial, and make one disinclined to treat a sober book 
with the seriousness it deserves. 

What would Monsieur Charles Bernard say of such a book, I 
wonder? He has enjoyed the honour of having a poem of his, 
“Les Aigles’—all about some pious eagles who chased the 
“eaters of carrion” away from the corpses of some Christian 
knights—recited by M. Paul Mounet of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
but his true mé¢ier is revealed in his love-poems. ZL ’Amour en 
Réve (Paris: Lemerre) shows M. Bernard to be one of those— 
they are many—whom the glamour of beauty blinds to the 
imperfections of dresser drawers. The “odeur d’amante” of 
tea-roses is over his work. It glows softly with the light of a 
butterfly’s wings. He flits from flower to flower; he drinks in 
beauty without assoiling it. Yet there is one unknown woman for 
whom his house is waiting. When shipwrecked from a foundered 
dream—I change my metaphor to employ his own—he will find 
her. When she is found, the poet will strike a deeper note. Here 
‘Ss an example of his work in my defective, but I trust not in- 
sincere, translation :— 


“Sure am I only, sweetheart, of your womanhood. 
I know not your face nor yet what name to bestow you; 
Nothing but this, that when I behold I shall know you. 

I divine you are lovely, and dream you are good.” 


M. Bernard has, too, a song on laughter— 
“Les rires frais, les rires francs, les rires fous,” 


which rang in my ears, and I had to attempt a rendering of its 
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music. Owing to the scarcity of dissyllabic rhymes, I made a 
couplet of the last two in the stanza I cite— 


“ Glory to laughter, foe of the dreams and the fevers, 
By which already our youth is wearied and old ; 
The limitless laughter the ancient gods unrolled, 

To shame the simpering smile of the make-believers. 
Glory to laughter, whose endless spring is extolled 
On lips where its beams the damask roses unfold.” 


The Dreyfus scandal has, it may be without due reason, 
brought French antipathy to the Jew into such relief that even you 
will seize hold of Mr. Arnold White’s volume on The Modern Jew 
(Heinemann) with more than average interest. But I confess to 
having been disappointed by the chapter on the Jew in France, 
which is meagre almost to flimsiness ; and in truth it is beyond the 
capacity of one moderate volume to give an adequate account of 
what Mr. Henley called in THE OUTLOOK “the most romantic, 
practical, persistent, and immitigable people that the world has 
known, or will ever know.” Mr. White’s text is from Hosea viii. 3. 
No, I won’t quote it. Our author makes a good point in treating 
of the exclusion of the Jews from the higher ranks of the Adminis- 
tration in Russia. He terms it “the most extravagant compliment 
ever paid by one race to another.” It implies, of course, a keen 
and disquieting sense of the Jew’s ability to rise to the top. Mr. 
White’s travels in the Russian Jew colonies, which he found full 
of promise, give peculiar interest to this section of his book. The 
Jew turned materialist—like many nowadays, I’m afraid—is the 
worst Jew. The pious Jew is bound to be respéctful to your sex, 
Fanny, for fear of injuring ‘a woman who may be the mother of 
the Messiah.” It would seem that the prime cause of the Jew’s 
unpopularity is his genius for finance and the disgraceful usuries 
in which it at times expresses itself. When aman comes from 
Poland “without a shilling,” and in a very few years lends 
£45,000, the feeling that he did not earn his fortune clouds the 
brightness of our admiring envy. Sir George Lewis, honourable 
Jew that he is, did not mince the usury scandal in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
money-lending system. When the rate of interest is fixed, the 
Jew will become more popular. In which hope I am, dear Fanny, 
your faithful but fatiguing B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


OUR DRAMATISTS 


“English Dramatic Literature.’ By A. W. Ward. Three vols. 


London: Macmillan. 36s. 

AFTER an interval of five-and-twenty years Dr. A. W. Ward has 
published a second edition of his work on the literature of the 
English stage. During that period our knowledge of the origins 
and development of the English drama has been enriched by the 
researches of native and foreign students, and in many important 
respects it has been largely modified. To find room for this 
increase of materials, Dr. Ward has had to give up three volumes 
to his subject instead of two, and to sacrifice the introductory 
essay of the first edition. The sacrifice is to be regretted. It was 
the logical approach to a subject upon which it has been too much 
the practice to assume that our ideas are innate. True to the 
practical spirit of their race, the English students of dramatic 
origins have limited themselves to research, editing, and collation, 
so that the richest and most distinctive branch of our literature 
has been too nearly the reserve of contending specialists. While to 
their industry and ingenuity full acknowledgment must be made, 
we ought to remember that their work is not an end in itself. The 
end is to deliver not to literary students only, but to everyone who, 
in these realms and in those countries which share our English 
speech, can enjoy the most vivid and most profound pre- 
sentations of human nature and human life which literature has 
produced. 

When Dr. Ward began his task the need for a survey of the 
whole subject and of a summary of the mass of unrelated studies 
was generally admitted. Though the first edition in many respects 
fell short of expectation and was a cause of offence to some 
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scholars, its general merits were sufficient to establish its reputa- 
tion as the best introduction to the English theatre. These 
defects have now been removed, and, though there remain 
debatable opinions enough, the value of the work has been very 
greatly increased. 

Dr. Ward devotes his introductory chapters to tracing the 
regular drama to its sources, direct and subsidiary, in the liturgical 
Mysteries, Miracle-plays, and Moralities, and to comparing the 
development of the early religious drama in France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain with the form it assumed in England. The 
comparatively early independence of the secular drama in France 
may, perhaps, account for the greater mastery of dramatic con- 
struction which the French dramatists still possess. But this is 
an obiter dictum which must not degenerate into a digression. 

In the chapter on the beginnings of the regular drama 
Dr. Ward might have insisted more explicitly on what the 
English drama owes to the Italian Renaissance. Though both 
here and in the course of the work Dr. Ward refers to the 
influence of the Renaissance, he scarcely lays sufficient stress on 
its importance. In view of some recent patriotic criticism which 
over-estimates the political and racial factors in the English 
drama, it would have been well to show in more detail how much 
our stage was indebted to the liberating impulse of the Renaissance. 
Perhaps Dr. Ward assumed that this is a commonplace of general 
culture, and preferred to reserve his space for a full and detailed 
examination of the pre-Shakespearian period. It would be ungra- 
cious to complain of a preference which has given us so cleara 
résumé of the well-known works of Mr. J. Addington Symonds and 
Mr. Boase and other labourers in the same field. Anything which 
diminishes the still popular notion of Shakespeare as an unrelated 
phenomenon is to be welcomed. 

Also to be welcomed are the studies of Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford and Chapman. An entirely mistaken idea 
that the Elizabethan drama can be expressed in the formula 
“ Shakespeare first, the rest nowhere,” still obtains among English 
classes who are reputed to be educated. Equally important for a 
full understanding of the Elizabethan drama are the plays of 
Lyly, Kyd, Peele, Greene, and Marlowe. From them and the 
contemporary poems, novels, and translations the right place of 
Shakespeare as the dramatic culmination of an artistic period is 
established. Not to any remarkable extent was Shakespeare a 
reformer. The effective introduction of blank verse was due to 
Marlowe, the prose of English comedy was mainly Lyly’s work, 
and as for the disguised heroine, the play within a play, and the 
pastoral drama itself, they were all there ready to his hand. The 
fact is that Shakespeare was, in the first place, a practical play- 
wright who had learnt his trade rewriting old pieces and colla- 
borating with his fellow-craftsmen. Two things are especially 
striking in his artistic endowment: firstly, the number of the 
playwright’s gifts that he possesses; and, secondly, his freedom 
from extravagance. If Marlowe, Ford, and Webster approach 
him in certain qualities, he has, besides their excellences, a whole 
list of qualities which they either have not or have to little pur- 
pose. Even admitting the doubtful scenes in some of his plays, 
their excesses are slight compared with those of his predecessors 
and foliowers. Dr. Ward refers to that too little known work by 
Dr. R. G. Moulton—“ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist ”—where 
Shakespeare’s technical skill as a playwright is proved by a 
thorough analysis of some typical plays. 

Dr. Ward’s book is full of questions which cannot be adequately 
discussed in a brief notice, but he has a predisposition, a bias 
almost, which with many readers will largely detract from their trust 
in his critical impartiality. He seems to think that, in the last 
resort, art has to be justified by its agreement with some absolute 
code of morality. Of Ford he says: “The character of Bianca 
is a subtle psychological study—subtle as the analysis of a possible 
disease. Of the irresistible eloquence of pure tenderness .. . 
Ford is likewise master, and in the scenes where the ragings of 
passion alternate with sudden touches of thrilling sweetness his 
power is altogether exceptional. . . . It [the tragic power of Ford] 
excites ; it distresses ; it astonishes ; it entrances ; but it fails to 
purify, and by purifying to elevate and strengthen.” 

Whether any particular work of art purifies and elevates and 
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strengthens is largely a subjective matter, but as to the 
at stake we would ask Dr. Ward whether he would consent to 
sacrifice the works of Ford in the interests of morality? [py other 
words, how much of human nature is to be ruled out of English 
literature ? 

With the Restoration and the Georgian drama the interest of 
Dr. Ward’s work diminishes. There is not much that is new to 
tell, and on the old matters Dr. Ward does not give us any new 
light. In this, as in the rest of the work, he shows himself to be 
more happy in his exposition and narration than in his esthetic 
criticism. In a work of this kind sobriety and caution, even when 
they lead to the verge of platitude, are preferable to more attrac. 
tive qualities. Dr. Ward’s style of thought and of expression 
will inspire confidence in his readers, and when they are once 
interested in the English drama they may be trusted to find out 
the brilliant and suggestive critics for themselves, 


Principle 


OUR GREATEST PUBLIC SCHOOL 


“ A History of Winchester College.” By Arthur F. Leach, M.A, 
F.S.A. London: Duckworth. 6s. net. 


MR. LEACH has a great subject, and he writes of it with knowledge 
and enthusiasm. Winchester is the first of all our English public 
schools, and we quite agree with Mr. Leach that it is the greatest. 
Indeed, the history of Winchester is so bound up with the history 
of other schools, many of which have been modelled upon it, 
others founded or first ruled by Wykehamites, that Mr, Leach 
finds it necessary to say a good deal about English education in 
general. What he says makes us wish that some one would deat 
comprehensively with the history of school life in England. School 
histories seem to be quite the rage now, and such studies as this 
will smooth the way for the comparative historian when he shall 
appear. We only hope that the enterprise of Messrs. Duckworth 
and Methuen will not stop short with what are commonly known 
as the public schools. If in addition they give us books on other 
foundations, small perhaps, and some now extinct, they will eam 
the gratitude of students. 

Mr. Leach begins his tale before Winchester College was in 
being, with the traces of earlier schools in Winchester city; the 
Priory school, where novices were taught the rules of the order; 
the Almonry children, poor boys educated by the brethren; and 
Winchester High School. The life of Wykeham is next discussed, 
and Mr. Leach turns on it a searching criticism, which disposes of 
some ancient fictions. We are sceptical about one thing, however. 
Mr. Leach will not believe that Wykeham was ever at school in 
Winchester. The authority for that statement is the Latin life 
ascribed to Thomas Aylward, who knew Wykeham: a primaevo 
litterarum studio Wyntoniae traditus, which Mr. Leach translates 
“ was from his first grammar school sent to Winchester.” This 
seems to be a strained interpretation ; the words surely mean “from 
the time when he first studied grammar he was placed at Winchester” 
—that is to say, at the High Schoolalready named. The evidence 
for Wykeham as an architect is also sifted, and turns out to be 
nothing trustworthy. On the other hand, Mr. Leach gives cause for 
thinking that the Black Death at once suggested the foundation 
and made it possible. Suggested it, because Wykeham was dis- 
mayed at the gaps caused in the clerical ranks by this plague; 
and made it possible by piling on him one preferment after another, 
until he seems to embody the greater part of the English Church 
Surely never was such a pluralist; his wealth was enormous. 
While plans for the college were maturing, Wykeham supported a 
master and four free scholars in Winchester (agreement of 1373) 
In 1380 the first stone was laid of New College, and at last, 
1382, the foundation deed of Winchester College was executed, 
both being parts of one scheme. The newly constituted body first 
entered college, as Mr. Leach gives reason to believe, in 1394, nob 
as hitherto stated, in 1393. Mr. Leach disposes of the theory that 
Wykeham invented the “ public school system.” On the contrary, 
his statutes for both foundations were copied pretty closely from 
those of Merton. The distinctive feature of Wykeham’s school 
was that the school and the college were separate foundations. 
How important this was may be seen from the fate of many 4 
cathedral and college school. The worst body to manage a school 
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i; a college ; and these subordinate schools either dwindle into 
mere appendages, providing choir-boys and the like, or at best are 
restrained within the most narrow religious groove, and effectually 
ted. 

We cannot but be struck by the importance of Winchester in 
English life during the early years. The list of Wykehamist 
dignitaries in the fifteenth century is remarkable indeed. No less 
remarkable is the number of schools which owe something or 
everything to Winchester. Archbishop Chicheley founded 
Higham Ferrers, which has since gone into the pockets of the 
Dacres. Eton was planned by the same man, and the idea 
carried out by Beckington. Waynflete founded Magdalen 
College and School in Oxford, and a school at Wainfleet. So in 
the next century the new Westminster was modelled on Win- 
chester, and a Wykehamist the first headmaster of it. The same 
was true of Bedford Grammar School and divers others. In the 
present century, Radley and Glenalmond were also organised by 
Wykehamists, but unluckily they were High Churchmen whose 
prejudices made the new schools of a narrow sectarian type. 
Not least of Winchester’s gifts to the world was Thomas Arnold, 
whose influence on English education has probably been greater 
than any other man’s. Mr. Leach, as in private duty bound, 
makes Arnold simply borrow all his ideas from Winchester. This 
is an exaggeration, but everyone seems to exaggerate about 
Amold, In fact, he did for the ideas he borrowed the same that 
Wykeham did to his borrowings : he made them work in a new and 
remarkable way, with the least possible change. This is the mark 
of genius. 

Winchester has had no headmaster of such fame as Arnold, 
Keate, or Busby. It seems remarkable more for its organism 
than its headmasters. But the headmasters have been of a high 
quality all round. It is remarkable that a number of them were 
laymen. These we find in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and Mr. Leach quotes examples from other schools. He might 
have added Camden, the author of “ Britannia.” One of them, 
Harmar, was a member of the Committee which produced the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. Mr. Leach adds the pertinent 
remark :— 


“The practice of limiting the choice of a headmaster to 
a narrow minority, alike of the teaching profession at large as 
of the particular public school, has no more warrant in 
antiquity and the example of our elders, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, than in common-sense.” 


We wish the English public would take these words to heart. 
This practice, as professional men well know, is a grave danger 
for the future of education, and if continued must cause a falling 
off in the quality of those who adopt the teaching profession. As 
for the names of distinguished Wykehamists, they are legion. 
Oddly enough, no first-class poet can be found among them, unless 
Otway be one; but we find a Young and a Collins, and other 
writers of fame, chief of whom is Sir Thomas Browne. It is in- 
teresting to speculate what would have been the line taken by the 
editors of the 77mes and the Daily News had they had the good 
fortune to live under Queen Bess. There is a goodly roll of 
Statesmen and clerics, and soldiers not a few, among them Lord 
Seaton, to whom Mr. Leach seems to attribute the victory of 
Waterloo. 

One thing we must not fail to note. Dr. Ridding, while head- 
master, abolished “ Commoners,” the headmaster’s house. This 
teform is necessary if the headmaster is to do his duty. The work 
of organising and teaching is enough for one man, and either this 
must be neglected or the house. If governing bodies knew any- 
thing about schools, this would be one of the first reforms they 
would make. 

_ What information can be got as to the status of prefects and 
inferiors, as to work and play, food and dress, for the early days, 
8 collected here ; but it is very little, and the results are mostly 
negative. We wish more could have been said of the Boy Bishop, 
who as he stept into the Warden’s place, heard the choir sing, 
“He hath put down the mighty from their seats.” But Winchester 
s lucky indeed in having a detailed description of school life in a 
poem of 1550 written by one Johnson, afterwards headmaster. 
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Here is something quite unique : a schoolboy’s life described in 
the days when most of the public schools were not born or thought 
of. Itisapity Mr. Leach did not give us the whole of it ; his 
summary, interesting though it is, seems a trifle scrappy. 

As time goes on, information becomes more and more com- 
plete ; more books have been written about Winchester, says Mr. 
Leach, than about any other school, and he actually grumbles at 
it. Not the least interesting is the author’s account of his own 
school days. 

The games are also described briefly, but quite fully enough, 
except (we think) the Winchester type of football. The fact is 
that here, and not here only, Mr. Leach knows Winchester too 
well, and often alludes or hints where he ought to explain. He 
has not taken to heart the lesson of his early MSS., which, says he, 
never tell us enough. One instance is the Notions. Winchester, 
as everyone knows, has a dialect of its own, in which many old 
words are preserved and many new ones invented. We might 
have expected a short account of this, but we only get a few 
words at random, and the general idea that Wykeham must have 
prohibited the definite article: Tub, Hall, Hills, Chapel, Cloisters, 
School, College, Sickhouse, Muniments, Museum, all lack it. 

We have noted a score of other matters we wished to speak 
of; but space has its limitations. The illustrations, for example, 
are mostly excellent, and the brasses represented are remarkably 
interesting. Will it be credited that Winchester allowed the 
originals to be wantonly destroyed, and that, too, in 1874 ! Butter- 
field was responsible, “the inventor of the Zebraesque style in 
architecture,” who has made other schools besides Winchester not 
to bless his name. But why have the publishers gummed these 
pictures so badly? Why not take a little more trouble, fold them 
over and sew them in? They are bound to be torn out sooner or 
later. We have two faults to find with the author: that he puts 
his notes and references in the text—a great annoyance and fatal 
to grace of style ; and that he gives no list of authorities for those 
who wish to pursue the subject further. We are not in love with 
words like exfulsee or donnesses ; but these aretrifles. We forgive 
Mr. Leach for being a little patronising all round ; that is almost 
inevitable in an enthusiastic old Wykehamist. All deductions 
made, this is an able and trustworthy book, which every 
Wykehamist ought to have, and every intelligent man will find 
interesting. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


* An Outline of the History of Biology and its Recent Advances.” 
By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. London: Blackie & Son. 
2s. 6d. 


THE only thing we would alter about this capital little book is the 
title. It is not a work on biology, as its cover would lead us to 
suppose, but a skilful and fascinating sketch of the progress of the 
Life Sciences, from Aristotle to Weissmann, from 350 B.C. to the 
last meeting of the British Association. The book is an evidence 
of a familiar acquaintance, at first hand, with a vast range of 
literature, which, however, is selected from and condensed with such 
rare skill as to make a clear, connected, and most readable story. 
All who are familiar with Professor Thomson’s writings know that 
he is not one of those who think it necessary to affect a dead and 
carefully embalmed style in treating a living subject, lest he should 
not be recognised asa scientist. His bold adoption of Ruskin’s 
fine definition of a bird, “a drift of air, wrought into shape by 
plumes,” in a formal text-book on zoology, sent a thrill of horror 
through the souls of the pedants. 

The chapters on Life and Death, on the Cell-Theory, Embryo- 
logy, and Heredity are particularly admirable, and the entire 
volume can be cordially recommended to all who wish to get an 
authoritative 7ésumé, in small space, of the latest developments and 
present state of scientific opinion upon the great problems of life. 

As an illustration of its interest and the graphic clearness of 
its style the discussion of the origin of death may be cited. The 
startling, but perfectly justifiable, conclusion is reached that the 
faculty of dying is a character acquired through natural selection, 
as an advantage to the race, if not to the individual. As long as 
the ancestral amoeba remains a single, simple cell, he can multiply 
indefinitely by simply dividing himself in two, the old organism 
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becoming two new and young ones, and is practically immortal. 
As soon, however, as he combines in hundreds and thousands to 
form a complex organism, this method of renewal of youth is 
barred, and only a few elect germ-cells can continue to live and 
grow. Which our author sums up in the brilliant epigram, 
“ Death is the price paid for a body.” 


EXCELSIOR 


“ Siren City.” By Benjamin Swift. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. SwIFT’s earlier manner has been compared to the general air 
of Mr. Meredith—mainly to save trouble, we imagine, and to de- 
monstrate that the critic appreciated neither Mr. Meredith nor Mr. 
Swift. But times have changed, and with them comparisons. Mr. 
Swift has sent out “Siren City,” and the critic must search for a 
new master. This fourth book, coming after that anarchic trio, 
“ Nancy Noon,” “The Tormentor,” and “The Destroyer,” heralds 
the beginning of order—merely heralds it, for “ Siren City” belongs 
mainly to a period of transition, is evidently a half-way house 
between the old manner and the new. 

The intelligent reader will have discovered that we are in- 
clined to take Mr. Swift seriously. As the one Scottish writer 
who sees beyond Scotland Mr. Swift is entitled to respect ; as the 
creator of certain characters almost epic in stature—epic but for 
their deformities—Mr. Swift is entitled to high rank among living 
poets. His medium is prose, of that we are aware; but in his 
preceding books, our writer, soit seemed to us, moved in a world 
more symbolic and fanciful, more quick with picture and sudden 
meanings than that of the prosodist. His cities were spun in mid 
air, not founded in the soil. In “Siren City” he descends. Here 
we have men more men than symbols, and women recognisable in 
the flesh as well as spirit. 

“Siren City” is Naples, and enter on this rotten paradise an 
English girl, young, beautiful, of a wealthy house, and rich with 
all the illusions. She meets the Count Hector di Rosa, the last 
of the Maddaloni, “like Byron without the lameness.” Rebecca 
Morpeth falls before this Count, gives him her love lavishly, with- 
holding nothing. The Count presses his suit in London and is 
flouted by Banker Morpeth. The girl urges him to flight. They 
are married, and descend to Italy. The Maddaloni has no money, 
is in the hands of usurers—young Tizio and old Vacca—has 
ambitions but no energy, and Rebecca Morpeth has brought no 
dowry and Banker Morpeth is unforgiving. The Maddaloni 
gambles, and the two live a bitter life in the bare palace that, lit 
and decorated with borrowed glamour, had so fascinated the poor 
girl a year before. The Maddaloni gambles and the young usurer 
makes love to Rebecca till the Maddaloni is arrested for a forgery 
connected with lottery tickets. Then Rebecca is left alone with 
the two usurers and apparently no friends. But Roland, an old 
lover, arrives from England, and he and Tizio and an aunt of 
Roland’s carry Rebecca and her baby back to England. 

This is most of a story that Mr. Swift has written with real 
restraint, real ability. The characters are convincingly drawn ; 
there is even mastery in the leading figures, Roland the English- 
man, fur sang, in the woman Rebecca Morpeth, the subtle blood- 
less Tizio, who has never met one woman he could not buy or 
reduce till Rebecca came to Naples. And, best of all, Mr. Swift 
has convincingly created a new milieu. The Naples of his story 
is a southern city ; has the two faces, the smiling and the cruel. 
As for the Grund-idee, the story works out no new position in the 
game called life. A headstrong girl married toa fascinating ne’er- 
do-well is no new figure, and in some aspects the Maddaloni 
might just as well have been an Englishman. We produce this 
type as well or better than any nation in the world. But Hector 
is an Italian, wherein lies the chief charm of the book, its warmth, 
its feeling for the strange Latin souls of those below, its powerful 
yet never obvious suggestion of the pagan life and passionate air of 
the old city. The English characters, the English setting, might 
have been done by half a dozen of our friends better or worse ; but 
of our younger writers there is none who could have coloured and 
laid bare the rest. 

We have no space to dwell on other features of this story, on 
the fine prose into which it ascends, the breadth and knowledge 
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that set it apart from the novel of the day. Irritating caricat 
confined to the two swells who borrow sovereigns, we must cavil 
at. “Siren City” is a book worth knowing. Mr. Swift is ay 
man, and it would be absurd to congratulate him on the finality of 
this achievement. The book is a step in the right direction ; i 
Mr. Swift continues, the years will do the rest. : 


CUI BONO? 


“Depopulation : a Romance of the Unlikely.” By Henry Wright 
London: George Allen. 2s. . 


THIS sketch is well named “A Romance of the Unlikely.” The 
scene is, under a veiled anonymity, laid in Chicago, and the int 
such as it is, hangs on the careers of two sets of lovers who, for 
the sake of the story, occupy quite different social positions 
Gabrielle Metzler, a sweet and gentle girl, daughter of on 
millionaire and betrothed to another, is, by a curious irony, killed 
by a stray shot from the troops drawn up to protect her from a 
Socialist mob, on her marriage day. The other lovers—Amold 
Warren and Charlotte Ricordi—who are both employed in the 
millionaire’s establishment, have arranged to be married on the 
same day as their employer’s daughter. But Warren, a man of 
seething discontents and crude views on the population question, 
finds his vague misgivings come toa crisis in the fate of Gabrielle 
He seeks Charlotte and convinces her that for the sake of the 
oppressed, a public renunciation of marriage is essential, with 
reporters to tell the tale to a wondering and startled world. They 
carry this somewhat dramatic performance through, in the church 
where Gabrielle was married, and on whose threshold she had 
died, and, by a judicious preaching of the evils of population, 
Warren rises from obscurity to become a popular lecturer and 
society pet, and finally President of the United States ! 

The book is readable, but full of confused theories touching on 
some unpleasant aspects of social life ; all the misery is unreal 
and unnecessary, and therefore fails to appeal : the moral, if any, 
is obscure. The little volume serves apparently no useful purpose, 
and altogether one is left wondering why it has been written. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


GERMANY is again demonstrating the hold that her great men 
have on the national life, the national imagination. The roth 
anniversary of the birth of Goethe is being celebrated throughout 
the land, and especially in that city of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
where the poet first saw the light. A skimming of the pages of 
Lewes’s biography, even did one know no word of Goethe's 
writings, would be sufficient to mark this subject out as one of the 
greatest of the earth. To learn of Napoleon’s meeting with the 
author whose “ Werther” he had carried in his pocket through a 
dozen campaigns, and his abrupt exclamation, “ VoilA un homme!” 
when he and Goethe met; to read of this poet, who was at the 
same time chief Minister of the State wherein he dwelt ; to leam 
of his treatment of the humble Eckermann, a peasant who had 
journeyed to Weimar so that he might hear the voice of the poet 
he adored, and whose devoted secretary he was henceforth to 
become ; to know of Goethe’s bearing to the obscure Carlyle ; to 
read this man’s life is in itself an education. To us British it is 
some satisfaction to know that the greatest biography of Goethe 
was written by George Henry Lewes, an Englishman ; that his 
greatest pupil was Thomas Carlyle, a Scotsman. In all literature 
we know of no letters more saturate with breeding than those 
written to the young Scotsman by his great master. To follow 
the correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle presents to US, 
apart from aught else, the finest portrait of a gentleman that 
literature can show. 


The multitractist Mr. Sheldon continues his mission, which 's 
to bring the Anglo-Saxon peoples together at a literary banquet 
where nothing shall be caviare to the general, nothing above the 
meanest digestion, in fact. There are signs, however, that even 
the average Anglo-Saxon, who is not a literary epicurean (as 
epicureanism is now understood), wants a change of fare. What 
is known, in publishers’ parlance, as the Sheldon “boom” 's 
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becoming softened and even melancholy music. If the proportion 
of critics to mere reviewers (a very different matter) were larger 
on the London Press, the “boom” would have been laughed out 
of existence before this. On the whole, the merely “popular” 
tales of the so-called Dark Ages had, to say the least, as much 
literary quality as “ In His Steps.” The temporary success of this 
and similar productions is a proof that the literary side of the 
pible is quite lost upon the general Anglo-Saxon. 


A biography of that gifted, strange, mad creature, King 
Ludwig II. of Bavaria should be an interesting human document. 
Kings and queens are apt to be just kings and queens, or at least 
so circumstances make them appear to the world. But Ludwig 
was very, very human, and his end came in violent tragedy. The 
biography which we are about to get is by Miss Frances Gerard, 
who has been to Bavaria to gather her facts. She knows German 
well, and naturally this helped her greatly in her mission. She 
begins with the boyhood of the king, and fills a large book with 
what happened from that time onward until his death. “TI will 
build a fairy castle,” said Ludwig II. He built many, not a few 
of them in the clouds. One of the most touching things in his 
life was his friendship with Richard Wagner. Mad he may have 
been, only he did not a little to create the fame of Wagner. Still, 
some people might call that a clear proof of madness. 


lan Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” has just been 
published in America “ beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, 
and adapted to the understanding of American readers.” The 
price is 24. post paid, and the enterprise evidently has the author’s 
blessing, for in a “publisher’s note” we read that “this edition 
(which is published with the consent of the author) has been pre- 
pared for those who cannot readily understand the Scottish dialect. 
In this volume all difficult words and expressions have been 
translated, and it is hoped that the wonderful charm of Maclaren’s 
most noted production may thus, to a certain extent, be unlocked 
tomany who might otherwise pass it by withcut a reading.” 


An OUTLOOK reviewer was troubled last week at the thought 
ofthe want which attends the literature written mainly with an 
eyeon the woman reader. This reminds one of a once-famous 
title which ought not, perhaps, be let die. A noted Spanish 
churchman earned by his peculiar style of eloquence the name of 
“The Ladies’ Ear-tickler” (Auriscalpius matronarum). Readers 
can form their own opinion as to the contemporary who most 
deserves the title anew. 


A cynic might say that Mr. Arnold White’s book on “ The 
Modern Jew” will add considerably to the reputation of—Mr. I. 
dangwill. One cannot help feeling how much deeper Mr. Zang- 
will would have gone in the matter of many issues raised in the 
tew book, to say nothing of important ones which Mr. White has 
ynored. The latter often seems to forget, too, that the Jew, 
whatever one may say about “aloof Israel,” is now practically an 
integral part of many-sided modern life, and that to uproot him, 

d him to our will, or send him to begin evolution anew in 
Turkish Armenia (this is one of Mr. White’s special points) is 
something more like a task for Fate than already over-burdened 
politicians with their own family clamours to attend to. Mr. White 
§ not so clear-seeing a philosopher as many modern Jews one 
could name. Many of his incidental points are interesting, though 
he sees the modern Jew not only from the outside, but practically 
altogether apart from the thoughts, creations, activities which give 
him his highest interest. 


Cheiro, the well-known palmist, is also an author and poet—at 
least, So say his publishers. In addition to works on Cheiro’s 
Special subject, we find that they advertise “‘ Cheiro’s Poems,” and 
further that the volume “abounds in passion, emotion, regret- 
fulness, and all expressed in language that carries one along 
interestingly.” Besides carrying one along and abounding in 
Passion, &c., the poet has also found time to write anovel. It is 
called “The Hand of Fate,” and is advertised as “A strange 
Psychological story, chiefly dealing with heredity laws and 
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parental influence.” We believe there is a fat living to be made 
by someone who will concoct publishers’ advertisements that are 
fit to read. It is only fair to add that the above instances come 
from New York. 


In the same sheet that advertises Cheiro we meet with the 
alarming headline, “Suppressed in London.” A glance lower 
down reveals that we are merely face to face with a notice inform- 
ing us that Lord Rosebery’s “Appreciations and Addresses” are 
to be had at the New York address of Mr. John Lane! ’Tis an 
ill wind, &c. 


Who was Nicolas Poussin? Everybody could reply that he 
was a great French painter, and those who have visited the Louvre 
might recall some of his paintings there. He was born in France 
in 1594, and died at Rome in 1665, and his name will always be 
bright in the history of historical and landscape painting. We 
are shortly to get a monograph on him by an American lady, Dr. 
Elizabeth H. Denio. There is really only one work on him in 
English—namely, Maria Graham’s memoirs of 1820. In Ger- 
many there was no book about him at all until a translation of Dr. 
Denio’s manuscript appeared. Her purpose has been to furnish, 
for those desiring to study the life and work of Poussin, a handy, 
manageable monograph. In order to present the man himself in 
a clear light, considerable use has been made of the Poussin auto- 
graph letters, which are preserved in the Biblioth¢que Nationale 
at Paris. Then the condition of art in Paris and Rome in his age, 
the painter’s friends and followers, have been dwelt upon. Dr. 
Denio has sought new material, fresh lights; and with what she 
has to say there will, of course, go a goodly array of pictures. 


There is always refreshment in the Stevenson letters that now 
form by far the most interesting feature of Scribner's. In reading 
them that peculiar spell which Stevenson exerted as no other 
recent writer overtakes one. Youth, the secret of eternal youth, 
seems to have been this man’s, and every contact with his un- 
hampered brain is as a return to our own uncrusted selves. Bazms 
de jouvence are the works of Stevenson, and at every plunge we 
come out the younger, the merrier, the wiser. 


In the new batch of letters nothing is more characteristic than 
the charm and frankness with which Stevenson writes from 
Manasquan, New Jersey, to a boy, the son of his friend, St. 
Gaudens, the great sculptor. The letter explains itself :— 


Dear Homer St. Gaudens,—Your father has brought you 
this day to see me, and he tells me it is his hope you may 
remember the occasion. I am going to do what I can to 
carry out his wish ; and it may amuse you, years after, to see 
this little scrap of paper and to read what I write. I must 
begin by testifying that you yourself took no interest whatever 
in the introduction, and in the most proper spirit displayed a 
single-minded ambition to get back to play, and this I thought 
an excellent and admirable point in your character. You were 
also (I use the past tense, with a view to the time when you 
shall read, rather than to that when I am writing) a very 
pretty boy, and (to my European views) startingly self- 
possessed. My time of observation was so limited that you 
must pardon me if I can say no more: what else I marked, 
what restlessness of foot and hand, what graceful clumsiness, 
what experimental designs upon the furniture, was but the 
common inheritance of human youth. But you may perhaps 
like to know that the lean flushed man in bed, who interested 
you so little, was in a state of mind extremely mingled and 
unpleasant : harassed with work which he thought he was not 
doing well, troubled with difficulties to which you will in time 
succeed, and yet looking forward to no less a matter than a 
voyage to the South Seas and the visitation of savage and of 
desert islands.—Your father’s friend, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Another letter in reply to one sent by the “ Minister of the 
Free Kirk at Penicuik—for, O man, I cannae read your name,” 
is vastly entertaining. The minister is Mr. Crockett, who had 
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just sent, so we circumstantially infer, a letter and a copy of his 
first book of stories to far-away Stevenson. The book did not 
arrive ; nevertheless R. L. S. writes to ‘‘ thank you for the sincere 
pleasure afforded by your charming letter. I get a good few 
such,” he continues, 


“how few that please me at all, you would be surprised to 
learn--or have a singularly just idea of the dulness of our 
race ; how few that please me as yours did, I can tell you in 
one word—Vone.” 


In a postscript we find the following entertaining admonishment : 


Don’t put “N.B.” in your paper, put Sco¢/and, and be done 
with it. Alas, that I should be thus stabbed in the home of 
my friends! The name of my native land is not North 
Britain, whatever may be the name of yours.” 


Which is rather hard on the author of the “ Raiders” and twenty 
other volumes celebrating the prowess of North Britons. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History 


*‘ A BOOK OF THE WEsT: Being an Introduction to Devon and Cornwall,” 
by S. Baring-Gould, comprises two delightfully chatty volumes dealing 
with as picturesque a section of the British Isles as is to be found. As 
travelling companions or books for home reading we cordially recommend 
these two volumes. (Methuen. Pp. 372 and 341. 6s. per vol.) 

** A History of the Peace Conference at the Hague,” edited by G. 7. 
Perris, with impressions by Felix Moscheles and W. T. Stead, should be 
bought by everybody desirous of obtaining some permanent record of the 
Conference. The point of view is more human than philosophic ; 
nevertheless this pamphlet makes interesting reading and is of value 
throughout. (International Arbitration Association, Pp. 102. 67.) 


Fiction, Belles Lettres, &c. 


** The Domestic Blunders of Women,” by A Jfere Aan, is dealt with 
under heading ‘‘ Letters of a Book-Taster.” (Pearson. Pp. 289. 35. 6d.) 

** Rhymes of Road, Rail, and River” is by £. Derry. ‘Six Days 
at Geneva and Chamounix,” ‘‘ Four Days in Holland ” are samples of the 
divisions. From “Six Days in Devon and Cornwall” we quote :— 


‘© The Peak of Powderham arrests the sight 
(And Hall) to view in vain my steps invite. 
Upon my left Exmouth is seen and passed, 
St. Thomas’ we quit in breathless haste.” 


The ‘‘author’s” Muse should be locked up and never let out again. 
(Arrowsmith. Pp. 127. Is.) 

‘* For the Sake of the Duchesse : a Page from the Life of the Vicomte 
de Championnet,” by S. Wa/key, is a rattling story of the Dumas variety. 
Duels ‘abound, a cock fight is described with great spirit, and lovely 
woman has her share in the medley. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 409. 6s.) 

**Caramella,” by George P. Hawtrey, is somewhat vaguely described 
as ‘*a Story of the Lotus Eaters Up to Date,” but is nevertheless very 
amusing if read at intervals. We are conducted to the island of Cara- 
mella, where everybody takes things easy. An Englishman naturally 
arrives there and stirs up the population. The book is easily written— 
very easily we should say. (Arrowsmith. Pp. 426. 6s.) 

‘*The Path of a Star,” by Afrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), is a Calcutta story of to-day, and the Star is evidently the 
actress who appears in the first chapter. There are good illustrations, 
and the story seems to have the assistance of a number of interesting 
figures who play their parts amid unhackneyed surroundings. (Methuen, 
Pp. 311. 6s.) 





ENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, GENERAL 
AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged. Tele- 
graphic Address: BoOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: UNICODE and A.B.C. 
1 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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Mr. Heinemann sends us ‘‘ The Tenor and the Boy,” by Sarak Grend 
taken, of course, from that author’s most successful story “The 
Heavenly Twins.” The little volume is excellently bound and printed 
and the story should win an even wider popularity than the mass in which 
it was embedded. (Pp. 264. 15. 6d.) 


Educational 


Messrs. Blackie & Sen send us ** Progressive Lessons in Science,” by 
A. A. Abbott, M.A., and Arthur Key, M.A., with introduction by T. G 
Rooper, M A., H.M.LS. ‘The book forms an introduction to the 
practical application of chemistry to the affairs of daily life as distinguished 
from industry, and aims at helping those whose work lies at home, near 
the ingle nook, in the way that many handbooks aid those whose occupa- 
tion lies beneath the tall factory chimney.” (Pp. 320. 35. 6d.) From 
the same house we have also received two attractively produced school. 
books in the shape of ‘‘Les Deux Bossus” (from the “« Légendes de 
France” of Henry Carnoy) and the ‘Songs of Béranger,” edited 
respectively by Emile B. Le Francois and George H. Ely. (1s. per vol.) 


Reviews, &c. 


The Fortnightly for September contains articles on the * Philosophy 
of the Dreyfus Case,” ‘ Literary Courtships,” and a variety of interesting 
matters. The National Review has an article by M. Urbain Gohier, 
called ‘* Anglophobia: a French Warning to England,” and more reace- 
fully inclined folk will be interested in Mr. S. Wyndham Fitzgerald’s 
paper asking ‘*Can Gardening be Made to Pay?” The September 
Jdler is a mixed quantity. Mr. Sime’s drawings are, as usual, very good, 
and there are several capable items among the literary contents. Part VI. 
of Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Picturesque History of Yorkshire” deals with 
** Leeds and Upper Airedale,” and is as comprehensively produced as its 
predecessors. 

Macmitlan’s Magazine for September continues Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s romance, ‘* Savrola.” Other interesting features are Captain 
Slessor’s account of ** The Derbyshire at Dargai” and Mr. C. W. Bojd’s 
paper on “ The Future of the Transvaal.” Zhe Puritan, as its name 
suggests, is mainly written by pastors. A good portrait of Professor 
Silvanus P. Thompson, the well-known electrician, ‘‘ who, it is stated, 
is a member of the Society of Friends,” is given as frontispiece. The new 
Blackwood has for leading features articles on ‘‘ Summer-tide in a Scottish 
Forest,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell; ‘* British Bullets and the Peace 
Conference,” by Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. ; and ‘‘ Nelson at Copen- 
hagen,” by Horace G. Hutchinson. There are stories by “Zack” and 
Mr. Bernard Capes. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. Louis FRECHETTE, C.M.G., well named the Poet Laureate of 
French Canada, is publishing, in Canada, a book of short stories entitled 
** Christmas in French Canada.” 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons announce for this autumn “ Sir John 
Everett Millais, his Art and Influence,” by A. L. Baldry. The main 
object of the book is to supply an interesting and intelligent account of 
Millais’ varied artistic life as it may be read from his pictures, and to trace 
the development and influence of his art from the early days of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood to the latest period of his life, when, as President 
of the Royal Academy, he received by universal consent the highest 
position an English artist can attain. 

Among the new volumes of verse to be issued shortly Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces ‘* Songs and Sonnets,” by Norley Chester, and ‘ Christus 
Victor,” an epic poem by William Crossley. 

Among Mr, Fisher Unwin’s announcements for the autumn season 
may be named : ‘In Dwarfland and the Cannibal Country : a Record of 
Travel and Discovery in Central Africa,” by A. B, Lloyd, with a preface 
by Sir J. Kennaway, Bart., maps, and illustrations ; ‘‘ The Climbs of 
Norman-Neruda,” edited, and with an account of his last climb, by Mrs. 
Norman-Neruda, with photogravures, portraits, and other illustrations; 
** Alpine Memories,” a translation by Mr. W. H. Chesson of Emile 
Javelle’s ‘Souvenirs d’un Alpiniste,” with a biographical notice by 
Eugtne Rambert, and an introduction by the translator, illustrated ; “A 
Day in my Clerical Life,” by the Rev. F. L. Meares; ‘The Welsh 
People : their Origin, Language, and History.” 


— 





UT-OF-PRINT and NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Mer 
chants, Birmingham, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN.—NEW VOL. 
ADMIRAL PHILLIP : the Founding of New South 
Wales. By Louis Becke and WALTER Jerrery, Joint Authors of ‘ The 
Mutineer,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece, Cloth, 5s. [Ready Sept. 4. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


THE WELL-SINKERS. By Ertuer Quinn. 
Price, paper, 1s. €d. ; cloth, 2s. [Ready September 4. 
This is a very realistic picture of the horrors of the drought in an Australian farmirg 
district. There is also a story with a love episode to relieve the sombre local colour. 
oscar 














THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA. By 


MonracuE G. JessetT, F.R.G.S. Cloth, 6s. [ust out. 
“ An interesting volume........ very opportunely published........ In it we have an 


excellent description of the harbour and town (Delagoa), a summary of the history of | 


Lorenzo Marques, and a general review of the political situation." —S¢. Yames's Gazette. 
“ Should be widely read.” —W orld. 


“ Should be valuable to all who care for the Empire."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


“ Mr, Jessett’s book is a rich storehouse of information especially worthy of perusal 
| 


at the present moment.” 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 





SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Literary Parables,” 
The Academy.—‘‘ A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward 
thinking.” 
The Star.—“‘ Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect pa ody of ‘ Bobs.’ 
Pall Mail Gazette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


The Observer.—“ His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his ‘ Parodies’ 
sarenned make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 


The Critic.—“‘ Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 


The Outlook.—‘‘ Contains really good and clever stuff.........And—miracle of | 


niracles !—this pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 
“Mr, Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS?’ with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sie Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
al thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by JoHn BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacong. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. Tho Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-supor-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “Particularly good.’—Academy, 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpool Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
1¢ Tue Hotets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. _ 


Uangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 





ues 


OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
Ptices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 








BOOKS WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 

Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20 ; Waverley, 
3 vols, in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob and 
Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since Decunber? Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst, 16th on the “ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCcIPALS. 


DZDULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to- 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations,—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 
giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE HeEstop, M.A. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beachh NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15.—Prospectus to be had 
from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


KN DOWED HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, GRAYS> 

ESSEX.—Additional accommodation having been provided, there will be a FEW 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS in SEPTEMBER; 411 11s. a term, inclusive ; 
great educational advantages, combined with a happy home life ; chemical laboratory, 
gymnasium, cubicles. Address the Heap MISTRESS. 


BOURNEMOU TH.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Glen Court, 

Poole Road ; excellent staff governesses, masters ; successful prep. all exams. ; 
tennis, swimming, gymnasium, riding; INDIAN PUPILS RECEIVED.—Mhs. 
HEINRICH RUNGE. 


























A PARENT, whose son is a Pupil of a highly Successful 

TUTOR, residing near Oxford, wishes to strongly RECOMMEND the same; 
individual teaching; the bickward are encouraged to work; charming house and 
grounds ; boating, tennis, golf, riding, &c.; bracing air ; gravel soil; most liberal table ; 
terms moderate. Address, in first instance, Mrs. KENNEDY, Carlton Lodge, Westbury- 
on-Trym, near Clifton. 


MIDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR.—Education adapted to 
modern needs; special attention to requirements of Army, Navy, and modern 
side boys.—J. L. Watson, M A. Oxon., First Class Honours, &c. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1888, 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, September 21. 











TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed, 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c, 
D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 





LS gerenes KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 


Publishers, Birmingham. 





ITERARY.—Hoop, Dovcias & Howarp (whose advisers include 

Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read 

authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References. —Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
z= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A Sree Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 
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JOTTINGS OF THE WEEK 


Rain and Reform 


ON Monnpay the thermometer fell, to a copious accompaniment 
of rain. A week ago we were the seasoned inhabitants of a 
tropical kingdom, and now we are once more Britons, a people 
occupying islands somewhere in the temperate zone. The rain 
has arrived, but the silly season is still lagging. “The Domestic 
Brutalities of Men,” “Why are Maidens Forlorn?” have this 
week been added to “Are Appearances Worth Keeping Up?”— 
as dismal a brace of subjects as correspondent could conceive. 
The appearance in England of the female gnat that is usually 
described as a mosquito would be a more promising theme for 
the dead season had not the rain checked her activities. Many, 
however, have been stung and hied them to the chemist, to learn 
that mosquito bites have well-nigh doubled his turnover this 
summer. As some consolation for this decrease in comfort, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton has obtained a concession from the Postmaster- 
General, and we are shortly to be allowed bigger postcards. Our 
inland cards are to be the same size as those we send to foreign 
parts, which means an increase of several per cent. in area. 


Society and Sport 


The Queen left Osborne on Thursday for Balmoral, and the 
Prince of Wales has left Marienbad and will now go a-visiting. 
Other movements chronicled are mainly connected with sport and 
the tales of big bags that come daily from the Highlands. A good 
deal of interest is centred on New York—or is it Tompkinsville ?— 
where the yacht Shamrock is docked prior to the great contest for 
the America Cup. Sir Thomas Lipton, her owner, is on the way 
over. Her spars and spare pieces require a vessel all to them- 
selves, and her keel is “thin and contains mercury.” The yacht 
is said to stand a good chance, and has found many supporters on 
the other side. If yachting is in the air, cricket will soon be over. 
* Ranji,” we were pleased to see, completed his 3,000 runs in great 
style, which, although a “ record,” is still a fine performance. 


Politics, Home and Foreign 


It is still the case of Dreyfus and the Transvaal, although both 
show signs of coming to some definite termination. Mr. Chamber- 
lain made, at Birmingham on Saturday, a speech which suggests 
that, in his judgment, if war should come, it will be, not “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s War,” as some headlines have it, but “ President 
Kruger’s War.” In France they are on the verge of flooding 
“Fort Chabrol,” and arrests and domiciliary visits are fast and 
frequent. The Dreyfus case may be over next week, and there are 
more signs of an acquittal. After which, Heaven only knows what 
is to follow. We are promised a Paris Exhibition for next year ; 
but some begin to doubt the fulfilment of that promise. Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, has even proposed that the American Govern- 
ment, to show their disapproval of France’s conduct of the Dreyfus 
case, should boycott the Exhibition. More interest has been 
aroused on the other side by the defeat of the Republican candi- 
date at a by-election in Missouri. The Philippine Question and 
Expansion was the main issue, and the blow is a severe one for 
the Mckinley Administration. The Irish Party in our House of 
Commons, as a result of the recent Conference in Dublin, have 
summoned another National Assembly to attempt the formation 
of a united party. Mr. Redmond is willing. 


The Church 


Lord Halifax is the week’s spokesman in the matter of ritual, 
and in a manifesto to his English Church Union counsels the lay 
members to “Stand by your priests”—“ support your clergy in 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 





A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 
and attendance. 


A. JUDAH, Jfanager. 
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making it plain that compliance (to the Archbishops’ mandate 
against the ceremonial use of incense and processional lights) is 
yielded grudgingly and of necessity because of the present distress 

. without prejudice to whatever future action may be thought 
wise and right.” Ata conference of the Catholic Truth Society at 
Stockport this week, Cardinal Vaughan presiding, the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury declared that “the dullest might see and feel that 
Christ’s feet were upon the waters ... . anda great calm should 
in due time come.” 


Deaths 


Baron Albert Grant, at Aldwick Place, Pagham, Sussex, on 
Wednesday, aged 70. Between 1870 and 1874 he promoted thirty. 
seven companies, with a total capital of 26} millions—including 
the notorious Emma Silver Mine ; when the smash came the market 
valuation of these ventures was less than one-sixth of that amount, 
— Mr, Edmund Routledge, of the publishing firm of George 
Routledge & Sons, died on Friday, August 25, at Queen Anne's 
Mansions, aged 57.——-On Sunday, J/r. Owen Glyn Jones, Master 
of the City of London School, and the guides Zurbriggen, Furrer, 
and Vinni fell into an abyss and were killed while attempting the 
ascent of the Dent Blanche (14,320 feet high) from Evolena in the 
Swiss Canton of Valais. Mr. F. W. Hill, another City of London 
schoolmaster, had a marvellous escape. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


A Memory of Macaulay 


A RECENT writer has told us that Macaulay’s appearance was 
commonplace, but the recollections of L. F. in the Cornill do not 
coincide with this opinion. “He certainly had a splendid head 
and brow, and his eyes were full of energy and light, but his figure 
was too stout for his height. He walked with his frock-coat flying 
away from him as if he could not bear anything tight or confining, 
Openness was the great point in his face, and his expression was 
that of a happy man, differing in the most striking way from that 
of his brother historian, J. A. Froude. He was, too, nearly bald, and 
Froude had, when I knew him, black hair. In society Froude 
has been, when I have met him, very reserved—another contrast 
to Macaulay, who was genial even to a child such as I then was, 
Once I had the honour, when I was still very young, of going to 
breakfast with him in the Albany, and very much I enjoyed 
wandering about the room and hearing his remarks on some old 
ballads and a collection of newspaper cuttings which he had looked 
out for our amusement. I cannot now recollect what these cuttings 
were, but I have an idea that they were critiques on his writings, 
and that he laughed very merrily over them as he proved them to 
be as valueless as reviews too often are. 


The Ghost-Dance of the French 


Thus a writer in B/ackwood’s on the present outlook in France: 
“ M. de Vogiié and his friends, who want a saviour of society with 
a sword to save them, have appealed to the five unsatiated senses 
of the mass of Frenchmen by telling them that they are eaten 
alive by the eighty or ninety thousand Jews settled among them. 
Their own insatiable sixth sense of vanity is maddened by the 
prosperity of Jews who eclipse them in wealth, and to whom they 
know themselves to be inferior in energy. They have appealed to 
the Frenchman’s trust in his army, which is his sole protection 
against aggression from abroad and material anarchy at home. 
That is the voice of the dead which has been sounding in France, 
and the real original of the ghost-dance which has been going on 
since the iniquitous court-martial of 1894. Other ghosts have 
been busy too, as any one can see who wi! look at the polemics of 
the Sidcle and the Aurore, and the writings of such men as M. 
Urbain Gohier. But, after all, the leader of the dance is Félines, 
le joyeux viveur, who haunts the house of Sinda the Jew banker, 
and yet hates and denounces the Jews. With Félines is the cure 
who reads his breviary, and the soldier, educated by the Jesuits, 
who thinks that it would be well to shed a little blood. It is all a 
part of that revival of clericalism and of priestcraft which is one 
of the features of the time.” 
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METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY... 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


sTRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS, EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 








Telephone : 5384, GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ BuRNISHED, LONDON.” 


™ Pall Mall 
Safe Deposit 


BEFORE LEAVING TOWN 


PROTECT your PLATE ano VALUABLES. 


PLATE CHESTS COLLECTED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


THE PALL MALL DEPOSIT & FORWARDING CO., Lro. 


CARLTON STREET, REGENT STREET, S.W. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Holborn Bars, London, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


THE DRINK FOR THE 
MOORS AND STUBBLES.—AN 
IDEAL BEVERAGE FOR SPORTS- 
MEN. SPARKLING DEVONSHIRE 
CYDERS, Pure. Varieties—Dry, Me- 
dium, Rich. Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 
Vide Land and Water, August 19:— 
‘I think your Cyder the most delicious 
Beverage I know—better than the finest 
Champagne with the enormous advantage 
it is even better for digesting than for the 
palate. The more one drinks WHIMPLE 
CYDERS the more one appreciates the un- 








rivalled excellence of your manufacture.” 

Supplied to Royal Family, many Regi- 
mental Messes, all P. & O. Steamers, &c. 
For Testimonials and Price Lists apply H. 
WHITEWAY & CO., Whimple, Devon. 


To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. 
the ground. 


Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 
The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 











Mounted from 

The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 

ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE co., Lt. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W.°s 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


EPPS’S GOCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
‘y stem. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for 9 stamps.x—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homceopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S COGOA ESSENCE. 


London: 








BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH. —Managed by Proprietor. | 


Moderate inclusive terms. The Wovr/d, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in 7 own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.’ 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
erms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLARKE, M. D., says: “ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places. * "Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 
b to obtain rest and quietude. terre the finest bay i in England. Mild yet 
racing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘A more beautiful spot for 
Tesidence could hardly be imagined.” 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them 
still be obtained at 3d. per copy (33d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE WYNDHAY, 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the Rev. Prof. SHUT. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
0 RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


CAUSSIN’S ‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. By LOUIS 
ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. HENLEY. 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


TLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. By GEORGE 


WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME, By 


E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZMAURICE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 
NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GARNETT. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL MUNRO. 
STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By HERBERT PAUL, 
STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 


WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
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*“‘THE OUTLOOK’"’ is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 





E Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «eeccesee L, Istace ccoccscccsceeee 14 Galerie du Rol, 
19 tee eweee 0 BP. Kats ccccccccccccccccee 97 rue Neuve. 
Egypt. 
CATRO.ccccccccscccee os Anglo-American Book Depét, 
99 eenvececsccccee F. Diemer ......cc0ccce00 Librairie International, 
So sSnnsencsconsonn G. G. Zacheria........ - Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz «sss Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ V. Benquet Place de la Mairie. 
” L. Jugand....... eee 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES ..0.0000000 C. B. Faist ......0000e 45 rue d’Antibes, 
9p eennecenense V. Perrier ....00. eee 4 rue d’Antibes. 
99 Seeveeeceee F, Robaudy 42 rue d’Antibes, 
ELAVRE  ...0cccc0000 Bourdignon Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard 17 rue Paradis, 
= Ot«(Ct« « Mme, Dumont Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ecossesee Vve. C. Mathieu ..... 24 rue St. Michel, 
MONTE CARLO... Mme, H. Sinet.......00 Kiosque de Journaux, 
IN ECE ccccsoncsccesce P. Berthelot .....cccccce 6 rue de France. 
ee Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
Brentano .escccseeseeee « 37 avenue de l'Opéra, 
Byron Library .......0 8 rue Castiglione. 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli. 
Neal's Library .......0. 148 rue de Rivoli. 





5 | heepiesamennie Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 








Germany. 
BERLIN eccscscceces E.. TIgeS wccccccccscoscccee Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT «esos J. Vaternahm ......006 Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG ..eceseee J. W. Basedow......006 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN .eeeee LABS cocccocccscscccescece Buchhandlung. 
ttaly. 
FLORENCE. eeeeeee « Bocca Fratelli ......00 8 via Cerretani. 
9 tee eee eee Carlo Pratesi......+vcees 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
B. Seeber ccoccccccccesee 20 via Tornabuoni, 
G. P. Vieusseux «ss Library. 
Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
O. Bertussi  .s..ccoceee Library, piazza del Duomo, 
Bocca Fratelli ...-.+00 21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
P. Marco ccccccccoccecee Railway Station Bookstall, 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
coo G. Valette ....cccccccccce Station Bookstall. 
« Bocca Fratelli ......00 Via del Corso. 
Loescher & Co, «e+e 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi ....0.see000 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo .........008 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R, Vissetti ....ccceseeeee . 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
eee Carlo Clausen 19 via di Po. 
cose POEKO BOS, sccevscceece Railway Station Bookstall, 
© Roux & CO. cccccccccece Galerie Subalpina. 





Festersen & Cie ass. Library. 


BERNE scocesceeeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 








GENEVA... seeeeeee © C. Ey Alioth cccccsccccse Boulevard du Théatre, 
oo eenwennaeons George & Co, ...se00e ro Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE esses © By Brey ccccccccsccccceses Railway Station. 
1» sta Roussy & Co, .....0. Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN.ceseereeeee Doleschal ...... Kapellplatz. hot, 
29 een eeeseccee A. Gebhardt .......se000 Library under the Schweitzer 
MONTREUX ecseee Cy B. Falst ccccocsccsee Library. 
12 tee E. Schlesinger ......+0 Library. 
TERRITET «..eeeee « E. Schlesinger ........ « Library. 
TRUM ccconeseoscoess E. Staempfili .......006 . Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  sossceseese . E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tuk OvTttLoox, F. Tennant Pais, 


21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single coples, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 


the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 


Sebastiano Zanco..... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


end 
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